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STORY, ® 
BY MRS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 
CHAPTER XIIL—|coytinxvep.| 

The meal was excellent, and every article re- 
ceived from the lips of the old traveller its full 
meed of praise, while the younger seemed silent- 
ly to intimate that his opinion was the same, and 
that he intended to “ prove it more by deeds than 
words.” In fact, so satisfactory was the de. 
meanor of her two guests (whom she had been 
instructed to call Mr. Brooks and Mr. Field), 
that long before tea was over, Mrs. Madder had 
decided she never had seen more well-bred .and 
prepossessing gentlemen, and evinced every de- 
sire to make herself agreeable, by relating such 
bits of village gossip and local news, as she 
thought would entertain her guests, who seemed, 
especially the elder, to listen with an attention 
both flattering and remarkable, since they could 
not be supposed to know any of the persons 
whose names ran glibly over the landlady’s nim- 
ble tongue. By insensible degrees Mr. Brooks 

led her to speak of her own concerns and the 
revenue derived from the stage-coach travel. 

“No,” said she, in return to a careless ques- 
tion. “There aint many makes much of a stop 
with me, ’specially ladies. Whv. I ha’n’t hea 
but one woman to stop over night, or not more’n 
one sence Mary Graham came, and that’s going 
on six weeks now I should say.” 

“And who is Mary Graham?” inquired the 
urbane Mr. Brooks, with no more than civil in- 
terest, though his eye glanced warily toward his 
young friend Mr. Fields, who took but a small 
share in the conversation. 

“La, yes, sir,” replied the landlady, empty- 
ing her tea-cup, smoothing her cap-ribbons, and 
pushing back from the table. ‘“’Taint no secret 
o’ mine, though I shouldn't wonder if it was one 
of her n, for she don’t look to be what she gives 
out to be, nor n’ither me nor Miss Bartell can 
tell jest where to put her with her queer ways.” 

“ Do tell us what you know about her,” said 
Mr. Brooks, pleasantly, while the dark eyes of 
Mr. Fields fixed themselves upon the landlady’s 
face with a keener interest than the occasion 
seemed to warrant. 

Pleased at finding herself so well listened to, 
Mrs. Madder cleared her throat, and proceeded 
with considerable circumlocution to relate all 
that she knew of Mary Graham’s first appear- 
ance at Riverside, and subsequent residence there, 
embellishing her tale with all she could remem- 
ber of her crony Mrs. Bartell’s anecdotes in con- 
nection with her mysterious lodger, and her 
troubles of mind in regard to her flighty conduct. 

“Upon my word—a singular idea has this 
moment crossed my mind,” cried Mr. Brooks, 
with an animated and ingenuous smile. ‘“ You 
know our friend Thomson’s daughter, who ran 
away about two months ago, Robert ?” 

“ Yes,” returned the son, impatiently. 

“This answers her description, exactly—per- 
sonal appearance—flighty ways—time of disap- 
pearance—everything. A littke—h’m—you know 
ma’am—poor child,” continued the old man, 
turning to the landlady, and signiticantly tap- 
ping his forehead. 

“You don’t say so!’ exclaimed Mrs. Madder, 
with eager wonder. “ Well, I do declare if it 

vould be. 
And to think you should ha’ happened here, and 
I should ha’ happened to tell you, and you can 
tell the poor cretur’s folks. Cracked! Well, I 
always did think she was a wild piece—rampag- 
ing about the woods and bringing in great loads 
of tlowers and leaves and such like. Many’s the 
time I've told Miss Bartell I wouldn't have it in 
my house, but she’s a dreadful soft-hearted lady.” 

“Well, now, Mrs. Madder, I'll tell you what 
we will do,” said Mr. Brooks, his face quite 

“ You shall 
go tomorrow and ask Mrs. Bartell to come up 


should be the same, how cur’us it 


beaming with benevolent interest. 
and see us. But above all things don’t let the 
young lady ov erhear a word or a breath of your 
errand, and charge good Mrs. Bartell to observe 
If once Miss Thompson sus- 
pects, she will be off like a will-o’-the wisp, and 
ier father may never see her again.” 

‘To this proposition the landlady consented 
wir 


the same secrecy. 


r} 


y, and after a little 





more conversation, 





cousi 


ing principaily of strenuous recommenda- 
tions of secrecy on the part of the gentlemen, 


and fer ent promises of the same on that of the 
landlaly, Mrs. Madder proceeded to summon 
the 


to clear the table, after which operation, s! 


round-eyed maiden, and with her assistance 
e bade 
her 


orsts good-night with mysterious signifi- 


cance, and left the room. 


‘ 

“Do you think that chatterbox can keep a 
secret? If Louisa hears a word, she will guess 
all the rest,” said Robert, somewhat grufily, 
when he found himself alone with his father. 

“T think she is safe for twenty-four hours,” 
returned the old man, drily ; “and by the end 
of that time we must finish the matter and be off.” 

“Don’t finesse too much, father; you may 
lose all by being too cunning in your manceu- 
vres,” said the son, after a pause. ‘* We have a 
right—you have, at least, to seize the trouble- 
some jade, and carry her off by main force, in 
the eyes of the whole village.” 

“ Force is the weapon of those who either have 
no brains, or don’t know how to use them, my 
son,” said the elder, quietly. ‘A small amount 
of it, I presume, will be necessary at the last, for 
poor Louisa is so—obstinate I am afraid I must 
call it, she will not consent to go with us, I feel 
confident, even though she knew resistance was 
perfectly hopeless. But the first step must be 
to prepare the public mind to give a verdict in 
our favor, and support us in our subsequent 
proceedings. It is my wish, of course, to man- 
age everything as quietly as possible, but it 
seems inevitable that we should take at least two 
gossiping old women into our contidence, and 
through them the whole town will sit in judg- 
ment upon our course.” 

“ But how will our good landlady take it when 
she finds that your dear friend Thompson is a 
fictitious personage, and that she has been im- 
posed upon with a false story *—her sympathies 
enlisted for the wrong one ?”’ asked Robert, with 
a sneering laugh. 

““O, she wont know till we’re gone, and then 
she must excuse the deception, from natural dis- 
inclination to withdraw the veil from our private 
affairs,” replied his father, smoothly, and the 
two soon after separated for the night. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Tue next morning, as Messrs. Brooks and 
Fields were finishing their late breakfast, a tap 
at the door announced visitors, and was directly 
followed by the appearance of Mrs. Madder, 





escorting Mrs. Bartell, who looked rather flurried 
and anxious. The landlady introduced her friend 
by name, and then began to fidget with the 
| dishes upon the table, as an excuse for remain- 
ing in the room. 


| ‘Sit down, Mrs. Bartell, sit down,” said Mr. | 
Brooks, cordially, and then added, in his blandest | 
manner, “ I cannot thank you enough, my good | 


Mrs. Madder, for the promptness and energy you 
have shown in furthering my inquiries. 
very well that so much time could ill be spared 
from your numerous duties, and our thanks must 
be proportionate. 


| Now, however, we need de- 
| tain you no longer. 


This good lady and we 


shall understand cach other directly, now that | 


you have brought us together, and you shali be 
released to think a little of your own affairs. 
| The table may remain as it is, and I shall rely 
upon your kindness to see that we are not inter- 
rupted.”” 
“Very well, sir,” said the landlady, a little 


disappointed, but yet feeling it impossible to be 
otlended with so polite a gentleman. “I have 


| enough to do, as you say, sir, goodness knows, | 








I know | 


juin 
aS 





4 ‘ ee ' 
though I shouldn’t grudge the time if I could be 
of any use to you here; but if I can’t, why I'll 
go talk to my cook, and see that no one comes 
up to disturb you. Miss Bartell, you’ll look in 
down stairs, ’fore you yo home, wont you?” 

“La yis, Miss Madder, I shan’t go ’thout bid- 
din’ yer good-day, you may know fer sartin’.” 

This promise sceming to be all the satisfaction 
to be gained, the landlady reluctantly withdrew, 
and Mr. Fields immediately locked the door be- 
hind her. 

“Our good friend has mentioned to you, my 
suspicions in connection with your boarder, Mrs. 
Bartell?” commenced Mr. Brooks, cautiously. 

“ Yes, sir, she have, and glad was I to hear it, 
for the girl needs some one to look after her most 
bitterly, and I aint the size fer grindin’ that cider,” 
returned Mrs. Bartell, with some asperity. “ She 
don’t mind meno mere nor she would the March 
wind a blowin’ down chimbly, and though I 
like her fustrate, I will say, I should like her jest 
as well in somebody else’s care as in mine.” 

“We'll take her off your hands before sunset 
to-night, my good woman,” returned Mr. Fields, 
promptly. “And as you say, we are much bet- 
ter fitted to have charge of such an unmanage- 
able young lady, than a quiet person like you.” 

“And you'll kerry her straight to her folks ?” 
asked Mrs. Bartell, glancing a little suspiciously 
atthe younger man. “I shouldn’t want to see 
her took off, ’specially aginst her own consent, 
*thout I was sure she was agoin’ straight to her 

“ folks.” 
“My good Mrs. Bartell,” commenced the 


| father, smoothly, but was interrupted by the 


deeper voice of his son, somewhat impatiently 
saying: 

“Better let me explain the matter, father. 
You see, ma’am, that the landlady has not given 
you the correct state of the case, for the very 
good reason that she don’t know it herself. My 
father here don’t like to tell our family secrets to 
all the world, as you may suppose, but it’s nat- 
ural enough you should wish to know some- 
thing about us before you give up the girl, and 
if you know how to keep a secret—” 


“ Lauk, yes, sir,” interrupted the widow, think- | 


ing complacently how many had latterly been 
placed in her keeping. 

“ Then I will tell you at once, that this gentle- 
man is my father—that his name as well as my 


own is Lushington, and that the young lady of 
whom we are in search, by name Miss Louisa | 


Lushington, is my father’s niece and ward, the 
child of his only brother, who by his last will 
expressly placed her in her uncle's personal 
guardianship until she should be of age. She 
was seventeen, at the time of her father's death, 
and had up to that time lived a life of unbound- 
ed freedom. My uncle could deny her nothing, 
in fact I don’t think he ever tried to, and as 
neither he nor his daughter cared at all for the 
opinion of others, she was allowed to conduct in 
a manner that made her the talk of all western 
New York, where we live. The 
was, thaton removing to our quiet and orderly 


consequence 


home, the young lady soon became disgusted 
with her new life, and after trying unsuccessfally 





for a while to introduce a new order of thir 





she stole a march upon as one fine morning and 


was off.” 





“Run away !” ejaculated the widow. 

“Exactly, ma’am. And so cleverly did she 
manage the whole affair, that if it hadn’t been 
for the somewhat peculiar shape of the little 
trunk that we missed—” 

“ Lor, yes, I’ve always noticed how queer that 
was.” 

“By that we traced her. The Harrisburg 
stage-driver thought he remembered leaving such 
a one here, about six weeks ago, and my father 
and I immediately came on to follow up the 
trace. Father, you’d better show Mrs. Bartell 
your documents.” 

“Yes, O, yes, I shall be very happy to do so 
Robert,” replied the elder Mr. Lushington, wh 
had showed by his nervous motions, and varic\.s 





little interruptions during his son’s remarks, «at 
he considered his ¢ ications very un «ces- 
sarily frank and unreserved, and it we» with 


many a warning shake of the head, and r: «tered 
expostulation, that he now proceeded t» pull a 
great leathern wallet from his pocket, «nd put- 
ting a pair of steel-rimmed spectacles upon his 
nose, to look over and select certain ; spers from 
among those that crowded it. 

“ Here’s a description of the girl.’ said he, at 
length, handing out a printed sdvertisement, 
clipped from a newspaper. “And here’s a cer- 
tified copy of my brother’s will, the part of it 
relating to the guardianship at least, and here— 
this is what interests you most, my good lady; it 
is a certificate from the Judg: of Probate, prov- 
ing my right of guardianship to Louisa Lush- 
ington, and enjoining all good citizens to aid me 
in recovering possession of her.” 


“ Lauk, sir,” interposed Mrs. Bartell, quite 


aghast at the array of evidence brought to bear | : 
. y - | today), and go with Mrs. Bartell, to look at the 


against her. 
doubted your honorable word, sir, but you know 
it’s always well to be on the safe side, ’specially 


“T hope you wont suppose that I 


where a young woman is concerned, and I'm 
sure I’m glad to know that Mary or Lowizy, 
you say her name is, has got sech a good home, 
and sech a pleasant spoken gentleman for her 
uncle and gardeen, and I can’t but admire how 
she come to run away, though I s’pose as you 
say, it’s cause she can’t abear to be thwarted in 

+ ' 


nothing; and sure enough she is a master-piece 


for havin’ her own way, as ever I see, and glad 


am I that them’s to hev her that kin keep her— 


leastways if you kin keep her, Mr. Lossington 
“ We'll keep her, when once we get her, my 





good woman,” said the younger man, with a 
“She 


t be 





grim smile. sha’ allowed to y 
her wild pranks over the country azain very 
soon, I promise you.” ": 
“But kind o’ wilfa! 
} 


manageable,” suggested the widow, wi 


fer all she’s 








n’, 


sweett 





child, when nothin’ crosses her, and I would 





bev her hurt, or put upon, no not for a hur 
dollars, I wouldn't hev that gal onhapps 


ef I could help it 





‘Surely, dear madam,” exclaimed the elder 





lawyer, a slight shade of reproof tir 


aceents, “ you cannot, you dor 


there is any oceasion here for the 


! If the only brother of this misgu 





fears you int 





mate ted 
girl's father— guardian of her persar i pr 
perty, a] pointed by that very father—i! ist 
to be trusted with her safety and happiness, wh 








can be? Who 
heart ?” 

“O, sartin, sartin, sir,” cried Mrs. Bartell, 
thoroughly ashamed of her vague suspicions, “I 
didn’t mean nothin’ o’ that kind, sir, Of couvse, 
you'd look out fer her jest as you would fer your 
own darter, sir.”’ 

“ Exactly, my dear madam, exactly,” cried 
Mr. Lushington, with a beaming smile. “Just 
as I would for my own daughter. Rem acu 
teligisti, a8 we say in Latin, Mrs. Bartell.”’ 

“ Yes, indeed, sir, I feel sartin of it,” returned 
the widow, still more abashed at the classic 
quotation, 

“ Well, now let us consider how we are to get 
hold of the girl. She wont come willingly, I 
can promise you,” interrupted Robert Lushing- 
ton, impatiently. “ We've got to take ber by 
main force, as we've a right to—as you've a right 
to, I should say, sir, and argue out the matter 
with her afterward.” 

“To be sure, I don’t suppose she’d go of her 
own accord, ef #0 be she’s once got set aginst it,” 
allowed Mrs. Bartell, reluctantly. 

“That she wont. The perverse jade—” 

“ Softly, my son, softly,” interposed his father, 
checking his son’s savage mood, with a signifi- 
cent glance. “ Even if your cousin has treated 
your father somewhat undutifully, you must not 
allow your feelings to carry you too far, my dear 
Robert. He can’t bear to have any one disre- 
spectful to his old father, ma’am. A dutiful son, 
2 very dutiful son.” 

“Jest like my young gentlemen to the hall,” 
murmured Mrs. Bartell, with a somewhat timid 
glance of approbation at the dark, bearded face 
of the unpleasant-looking young man before her. 


could have them more at 


=~ seeieenabtiaibane ae aes CP 
scandal to the neighborhood, sir?’ inquired 
Robert. 

“Perhaps, Mrs. Bartell can suggest a plan ?” 
said Mr. Lushington, inquiringly. 

“ Well, yes, sir,” began that lady. “ I’ve ben 
a thinking that ef so be you’ve got to take her 
aginst her will, you’d better do it while she’s ont 
a walking. Most every night she goes out— 
sometimes one way, and sometimes another, and 
to-night, Iexpect she means to go over to Square 
‘ vian’s. That's on the hill road, sir, that goes 
tack amongst the mountings. A dreffal lone- 
some sort o’ road, ’specially arter you pass the 
Hilfoot road, where you turn off to go to the 
square’s. Now, ef you think you can’t get her to 
go peaceable, and bid me good-by, and kiss and 
be friends ‘fore she starts, w’y, you’d better call 
to my house jest arter five o’clock, the time she 
mostly goes out—and take her trunk, and all her 
little fixin’s, and then you ken foller her along, 
and wait in some handy place till she’s ben to the 
square’s (she wont stop long, she don’t never 
lately, though she used to be there half her time), 
and then as she comes back, you kin kitch her 
up. It'll be deep dusk then, and there's drend- 
ful little travel on that road anytime, so I guess 
you wont be interrupted, and ef you be, w'y you 
kin show anybody your papers you know, sir, 
jest as you did me—” 

“ Yes, yes, a very good plan. 
deed,” interrupted Robert Lushington 
you think so, sir?” 

“Why, yes. Idon’t at present see any ob- 


Very good in- 
“Don't 





| the practicability of our little scheme 


stacles,” replied his father, slowly. “I think, 
however, Robert, that it will be prudent for you 
to take a horse (not our own, for they most rest 


better as to 


The good 


localities. You can then determine 


| people here will suppose your object is simply to 


In- 


take our worthy friend back to her home 


| deed, it may bé best to amuse them with some 


story of former acquaintance. A few careless 
remarks while you are waiting below for your 
horse will answer the purpose. You hed best 


take a deep old-fashioned chaise, if Mra. Madder 


has such a vehicle. It will protect you from re 


cognition better than anything elec.” 

“Mary wont be about,” interposed Mre Bar 
tell. “ She's dreffal busy finishing off a dress for 
Alice Viviar 


ani wants it right away, and it’s to carry that, 


—she's going off to hoarding echool, 


she’s agoing over to-night.” 
ty pieeg of business, npon my so Rag 
for Miss 


the heiress of more than a handred 


A pret 
cried the younger gentleman, angrily, “ 


Lushington, 








tt nd dollars, to be tramping the country after 
nightfall carrying home her work, and wai 

in the passage for her pay Perfect March mad 
ness! recommend, sir, that voa place herin a 


Bedlam for safe keeping, unless she ie more 
& 

an Texpect she will he in fature ” 

od a kee 


> as well 


»r for her. R shert, at home 


eh” asked the old 





mar 


with asly leer, “And now you had hetter go 
and see about the horse, and take Mre Bartell 
home. She mast he impatient go, and it seeme 
to me, Mrs Bartell, ] wouldn't stop to see the 
worths! Nady this morning I wil! make + r 
e ses mM oy 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Tne clock struck five, as Mary Graham, dress- | 
ed for walking, and carrying a light flat basket | 
upon her arm, left Mrs. Bartell’s door, and after 
a look up and down the road, walked leisurely 
along in the direction of the hill road. Her feet 
moved slawly, but not so her mind. That was 
traversing various lines of thought, with motion 
swifter than aught more palpable than light. 
She mused upon her little adventure of the pre- 
vious day, upon the sudden and mysterious kind- 
ness which Mrs. Bartell had all that morning 
evinced toward her—a kindness finding expres- 
sion in various ways, from a delicious pudding 
at dinner, to a scrupulous avoidance of the name 
of Percy Crowninshield, or of any allusion to 
Mary’s somewhat uncertain spirits. 

“Good woman, she deserves more dutiful 
treatment than she has met from me,”’ murmured 
the girl, with a sly smile, as she remembered 
some of her sharp retorts to Mrs. Bartell’s some- 
what irritating expostulations. And then Mary’s 
thoughts turned to another subject—one that 
had engrossed her much of late, and in which 
might have been found the secret of those per- 
verse tears, those changing moods, and obstinate 
reserve which had so exercised poor Mrs. Bartell’s 
patience. - 

Whatever this subject may have been (and our 
reader may find aclue to it before he tinishes 
these pages), it was one so engrossing to the 
little seamstress, that she did not notice a horse- 
man, who coming up the hill road, met her just 
at the intersection of that with the river road, 
and after a sharp glance into her face clapped 
spurs to his horse, and rode rapidly up the steep 
ascent to Falcon’s Eyrie. Neither could she be 
aware, for she was quite out of sight of the house 
she had learned to call home, that alight covered 
wagon drawn by two horses, and containing 
the Messieurs Lushington, was stopping at the 
door of Mrs. Bartell’s house, into which the two 
men disappeared for some little time, and then 
re-appeared bearing between them a little oval 
trunk, and followed by Mrs. Bartell, with her 
apron at her eyes. And yet both of these par- 
ties had the darkest designs upon the future of 
that unconscious girl. 

“Be good to her, Mr. Lossinton, now wont 
you ?” sobbed the widow, standing in her gate, 
and shaking hands with the lawyer, who, with 
ostentatious secrecy, pressed a bank-note of con- 
siderable value into her palm. 

“ Yes, yes, my dear madam, you may be sure 
of that,” returned the old fox, with a sidelong 
glance at his son’s scowling face. ‘ We'll be 
very good to her, very good indeed, Mrs. Bar- 
tell.” 

“TI don’t doubt it, sir, and I’m sure I thank 
you kindly,” whispered the widow, tucking the 
bank-note into her pocket. “But my heart’s 
dreadful kind o’ heavy havin’ her go off this 
a way. I do hope, sir, you'll let me know as 
soon as you can, that she’s safe and—and 


happy ?” 

phy ee ee eran cena ee SOTTOM 
Mr. Piushington. “And to-morrow morning you 
are quite at liberty to let it be known that your 
charge is flown. Only remember, if you please, 
that the real names are on no account to be men- 
tioned. Thompson is as good a title as Lushing- 
ton, and you will very much oblige me by never 
mentioning the latter. Mrs. Madder has no 
suspicion of the truth.” 

“Nor she wont hev from me,” said the widow, 
wiping heF eyes, and brightening up amazingly 
with the consciousness of her advantage over her 
old crony. “I guess, Mr. Lossinton, sir, ef the 
secret aint told till I tell it, it aint in much 
danger.” 

“That's right, that’s right, my worthy wo- 
man,” exclaimed the lawyer, again shaking the 
widow vigorously by the hand. “ And now, 
good-by, for we really must go.” 

“Yes, you’ve got jest about enough time. 
Good-by, gentlemen, good-by, and remember to 
be good to Lowizy.” 

With no reply but a smiling bow, Mr. Lush- 
iagton the elder took the seat beside his son, 
who had impatiently gathered up the reins, and 
in another minute the carriage had rolled rapidly 
away. 

“There she is,” exclaimed Robert Lushing- 
ton, fifteen minutes later, as he pointed with his 
whip to a little figure just turning into the Hil- 
foot road, upon which stood Vivian Lodge. 

“Yes, and that must be the house she’s going 
to,” returned his father, pointing to the tree-em- 
towered mansion of the Vivians. 

“ Yes, itis. That woman showed it to me 
this morning. And here’s the place, where I 
propose to wait my lady’s return.” 

“So far? Why not drive up to the corner, 
where she turned off?” asked the father. 

“ Because here’s a capital place to hide the 
carriage, and there there’s none,” replied the 
son, decisively. “I’m going to drive in behind 
these trees and down into this brook, and you see 
no one could possibly tell from the road that any- 

*thing was there. Then I shall get out, leaving 
you inside, and wait beside the road till I hear 
the girl coming—in fact, till she’s gone a step or 
two by, when I’ll just throw this shawl over her 
head, put her into the wagon, and let you hold 
her while I drive along as fast as possible. If 
she squalls, stuff the shawl into her mouth— 
there’ll be time enough for apologies when we 
gethome. And I'll tell you what, father, before 
that jade leaves my sight again, she must be 
bound tight and fast. Once she’s my wife, and 
I'll cure her of her freaks, I’ll be bound, I'll take 
care of her.” 

“And of her money, too, eh, Robert?” asked 
the father, with a look of greedy cunning, even 
more repulsive than the sullen ferocity of his son’s 
dark face. 

“Hush !” whispered Robert, holding up his 
finger in the twilight already deepening within 
their shaded retreat. The father listened, and the 
quick pit-pat of a horse’s feet trotting steadily 
down the road, became clearly audible. 

“It he should fancy to let his horse drink!” 
whispered the elder man. 
“ Well, he'd find us letting our horses drink 

We've as good aright here as he, I suppose ’” 
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returned the son in the same cautious tone, and 
then both listened attentively, and in silence. 
Pit-pat came the steps steadily along, until 


| 
| 
| 


| they came abreast of the trees, when they slack- 


ened to a walk. 

“Go along, you fool—you aint a-dry,” mut- 
tered a deep voice, clearly audible through the 
stillness, and then the horse resumed his trot, 
and soon passed out of hearing. 

Robert Lushington now left the vehicle, and, 
partially hidden behind the copse of trees and 
bushes thickly shading the water course, looked 
attentively down the road already growing dim 
with the shades of evening. A bend, and a 
grove of trees concealed the angle of the Hilfoot 
road with the hillroad, but his view extended 
over about half a mile, and he saw at a glance, 
that except the figure of the horseman just going 
out of sight, nothing was visible, on the whole 
extent. 

“Tr’s hardly time yet—she hasn’t more than 
got there,” soliloquized he, lighting a cigar, and 
strolling a little way up the road, and then down 
again while he smoked. 

An hour passed, and Mr. Robert Lushington 
waxed impatient. It was growing very dark, 
too, and he began to fear that the Vivians would 
either detain his cousin all night, or send an es- 
cort with her. 

“If they do I’ll knock him down, be he who 
he may,” muttered the young man, savagely, as 
he strained his eyes through the gathering 
gloom. ’ 

“ Louisa makes it late,” said a smooth voice 
at his elbow, as the elder Lushington, weary of 
his damp seclusion, joined his son upon the road- 


“ What shall we do, if she don’t come, to- 
night?” asked Robert, gloomily. 

“T’ve been thinking of that. We must go 
back to the tavern and stay till daylight, then 
start again, and after calling at Mrs. Bartell’s 
to make sure that she has not returned in the 
night, come back to this spot. She will of course 
go home some time or other, and we must wait 
till she does come.” 

“ Yes, that will do pretty well,” replied Robert, 
reflectively, “I’d a great deal rather carry her 
off in the night, but we must get her any way. 
Allis, if any one interferes with us, you must 
show your certificate, and tell who you are. 
After all, I don’t know but it would have been 
the best way in the beginning. I'd as lief mor- 
tify the hussy as not. She isn’t worth half the 
trouble we’re taking.” 

“Always keep family secrets as close as you 
can, Robert,” said his father, quietly. ‘“ Ours 
will be sufficiently aired by the time we get home. 
I consider it an even chance that the Bartell 
woman doesn’t tell every word she knows to the 
woman at the tavern, and to every one else she 
meets, before sundown tomorrow. In fact I 
should be perfectly sure she would, if I didn’t 
rely upon her sense of importance in being so 
much better informed than the rest of the town, 
to preserve an equilibrium with her desire of 

“Well, I care precious little what she tells, or 
what she holds back, if that girl would only come 
along,” said Robert, impatiently, as he lighted a 
fresh cigar at the stump of the old one, and 
walked moodily down the road, while his father 
crept back to his fox-hole beneath the shadow- 
ing trees. 

Thus engaged, let us leave the impatient gen- 
tlemen, to follow the footsteps of the young girl 
who little suspected that two of her relatives 
were so near, and so exceedingly anxious for an 
interview with her. 

The errand at Mrs. Vivian’s was soon accom- 
plished, and Mary, or Louisa, as we must learn 
to call her, declining Mrs. Vivian’s invitation to 
stay and rest,on the plea of approaching dark- 
ness, and also refusing the escort of one of the 
men-servants, which the motherly lady would 
have forced upon her, set out upon her long and 
lonely walk. 

Night was approaching rapidly, but the young 
girl, accustomed to the quiet of the neighbor- 
hood, did not feel in the least alarmed, but on 
the contrary, mentally congratulated herself 
upon the hour and more of uninterrupted reverie 
that lay between her and home. 

Of the subject of the reverie, we will only say 
that it was the same that had so deeply engross- 
ed the girl’s attention during her walk from 
home, and apparently it had as yet lost none of 
its power, for as she turned with bent head and 
smiling eyes, into the hillroad, she noticed no 
more than she had done before, the horse and 
horseman, who waited a few rods down the road 
until she had turned her back upon them. Then, 
swooping, a8 swoops the hawk upon the trem- 
bling dove, the rider in a few bounds placed 
himself beside his destined victim, stooped from 
the saddle, raised her slight figure in his brawny 
arms, stifled thescream upon her lips beneath the 
broad palm of his left hand, while with his right 
he rapidly guided his docile horse into a narrow 
and almost overgrown wood road, turning off at 
a sharp angle from the highway. 

In the forest where they now found themselves 
the twilight was already deepening into night, 
and Mary, even when sufticiently recovered from 
her first fright to take note of objects around her, 
could form no idea of the direction in which she 
was carried. Equally unsuccessful was she in 
her efforts to distinguish the features of her cap- 
tor, or to gain the free use of her own tongue. 
One only remark passed between them, and that 
was when Mary had by immense effort almost 
succeeded in extricating herself from her captor’s 
arm, with the purpose of sliding to the ground, 
and escaping into the forest, and he, dropping 
the bridle for a moment, placed her more securely 
in front of him, and, inflicting a smart blow upon 
her cheek, growled out: 

“ Keep quiet then, can’t ye?” 

After that, Mary did keep quiet, outwardly, 
but her busy brain was all on fire with wonder, 
indignation, and plans forescape. At last, after 
an hour's hard riding through wood and meadow, 
copse and fen, the riders emerged upon an open 
space near the top of a high, craggy hill, and 
pursuing for a short distance a path winding 
around its crest, came finally to a halt befure a 





small building dimly visible in the starlight, 


which we who have seen it, may recognize as 
the dwelling of Peggy Waterman. 


her, having never seen or heard of house or in- 
mates, until she was lifted almost fainting from 
the horse, and led into the hut, where Zimri, 
thrusting her into a chair, bade her in the tone 
one might use to a refractory child ; 

“Sit still and be quiet, like a good girl.” 

With this injunction, he left the house to at- 
tend to his horse, and Mary, recovering with an 
effort some portion of her spirits, began to look 
about the interior of the cabin, made visible by 
the red light of a wood fire, and speculate upon 
escape. But the very first timid glance toward 
the bed, standing in a corner, made her shrink 
together in fresh terror and surprise. 

Squatting upon the outside of the covering 
like a great ugly toad, was the figure of the old 
woman, enveloped in a blanket, with a red hand- 
kerchief fantastically wound about her head, and 
tied in a great bow above her parchment colored 
face. Perched on her shoulder sat Brimstone, 
her great yellow cat, and between her teeth was 
the stump of an old black pipe, while wreaths of 
smoke issuing from her lips in rapid succession, 
enveloped her figure in shadowy mystery, as do 
the clouds enwreath the form of Jove the Thun- 
derer, upon the crest of Mount Olympus. 

For a few moments, Mary felt as if this silent 
figure, showing neither life nor intelligence ex- 
cept in the twinkling eyes fastened upon her face, 
was only a myth of the nightmare Terror, which 
was rapidly benumbing all her faculties, but 
looking again at the signs of homely toil, and 
domestic life, that were scattered about the dis- 
orderly room, the conviction grew upon her, that 
her strange companion must at least be human, 
and with a great effort she broke the oppressive 
silence. 

“Where is this place, and why have I been 
brought here?” asked she, in a voice which 
sounded in her own ears like that of some far-off 
stranger. 

Of this question the old woman took no sort 
of notice, except, perhaps, to smoke a little faster 
than before, so that Mary could for a few mo- 
ments perceive nothing through the cloud, ex- 
cept four sparkling points of light—the eyes of 
Peggy and of Brimstone. 

Giving over the hope of gaining any satisfac- 
tion in this direction, Mary now rose, and timidly 
approaching the door raised the great wooden 
latch, but found as she expected, that it was fas- 
tened upon the outside. Next, she tried the 
windows, of which there were two, they also were 
secured with nails driven firmly into the wood- 
work above the lower sash. Other means ot 
egress there was none, and Mary was just about 
to attempt another appeal to the figure upon the 
bed, when the door was cautiously opened just 
far enough to admit the stalwart form of her 
captor, who, immediately closing it, sat down 
with his back resting against it. 

The young jrl evgd_him with mingled eur 
ished to perceive, instead of the monster she had 
pictured, a finely-formed, and by no means ill- 
looking young man, of apparently some six or 
seven-and-twenty years of age, who seemed to 
regard her with as much:curiosity as she did 
him, mingled with ashamefaced admiration. He 
was the first to break the silence. 

“Hope I didn’t hurt ye none, Mary,” said he. 
“Thandled ye as keerful as I could, and keep 
ye from gittin’ away.” 

“Why have you brought me here—and how 
long do you intend to keep me here ?” asked the 
girl, imperiously, 

“TI brought ye here, ’cause I like your looks so 
well I want to hev ’em always before me, and 
I’tend to keep ye in this ’ere room till arter 
you’ve gin your consent to be married to me, 
and then, I ’xpect you'll stay of your own ac- 
cord.” 

“Monstrous!” ejaculated Mary, turning pale. 
“ Do you know, young man, you are committing 
a horrible offence, and one that the laws will 
punish heavily ?” 

“The laws don’t get up this-a-way very often,” 
returned Zimri, sullenly. ‘“ You’re as much as 
twenty miles from any other house but this’n, 
miss.” 

“T don’t believe it,” retorted Mary, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. “We were not riding long 
enough to travel twenty miles.”” 

“You can’: always tell how long or how short 
you've been a travelling, when you're frightened, 
as I expect you was, my dear,” said Zimri, 
with a grin. “And my horse is a smart one, I 
can tell you. ’Sides, I came a way through the 
woods, that aint more’n half as far as the road. 
You couldn’t find the way if you was out, and 
you wont never go out’n here till you've greed 
to marry me.” 

“As to that, I feel it a degradation to even 
say that I would not consent to such a thing to 
save myself from the most horrible of deaths,” 
said Mary, with unwonted dignity. “ And having 
said that, I shali take no notice of any further 
allusions to the subject. The only subject indeed 
upon which I have anything to say to you, is 
the terms of my release. How much money will 
you take to carry me back to Riverside to-mor- 
row morning‘ Ihave jewels there, which you 
shall have in pledge till I can write to those who 
will not refuse me what is my own.” 

“She's got jewels and money, Brimstone— 
Zimri’s wife’s got money—did you hear that?” 
mumbled a voice from the bed, but when Mary 
looked quickly round, the old crone sat silent and 
motionless, her black eyes twinkling through the 
cloud of smoke like twin light-houses through a 
fog. 

“I don’t care nothing ’bout your money, it’s 
you I want,” replied Zimri, with dogged sullen- 
ness. 

“‘ What put this plan in your head, I wonder ?”” 
asked Mary, thoughtfully.‘ You don’t look in 
the least like a person to originate deeds of dar- 
ing wickedness, and without any adequate temp- 
tation, too. Iam not so vain as to suppose that 
it was solely admiration of me that suggested it. 
Tell me,” cried she, suddenly, a new idea flash- 
ing across her mind; “ are you not employed by 


others—others who expect by this means to 





frighten me into submission, and lead me w 


} 


Mary, however, had no such memory to guide 


} 
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accept a less terrible alternative’ Are you not 
to carry me into New York " 

“York? No, I tell ye, ye're goin’ to stay 
here,” replied Zimri, with considerabie astonish- 
ment. 

“Then you expect some one from them to 
visit me in this hat—perhaps to pretend to come | 
by chance, and romantically rescue me from your | 
clutches?” suggesy# Mary, contemptuously. 

“No, ma’am, there aint no one a comin’ from | 
York State, or anywere else as I knows on, and | 
fer rescoo, you mout jestas well give ap thoughts 
o’ that, fust as las’, ter I tell you, now, I'd jest 
as lieves knock a man down, as knock a bullock 
down, if he came between me and my gal, and 
that gal’s you, my dear,” added the fellow, with 
a leer, which suggested for the first time to | 
Mary’s mind, that her captor had fortitied him- 
self for his daring attempt, with a supply of that 
factitious courage commonly known as Dutch, 
and said to lurk in the depths of the cup which 
inebriates but does not cheer. Looking steadily 
at him, the suspicion was strengthened by ob- 
serving his glassy eyes, flushed cheeks, and heayy 
breath. Zimri was obviously drank. 

“©, dear, what shall Ido!” cried Mary, all 
her energy giving way at once, as the whole 
horror of her situation flashed upon her mind, 
and, crouching down upon a heap of clothes in 
one corner of the hut she began to ery bitterly. 

“ Now, there aint no use in doin’ that, dearie,” 
said Zimri, in a tone of maudlin’ fondness, as he 
rose and deviously crossed the room, his arins 
extended to rsise her up, or to preserve his own 
equilibrium, it is hard to say which. Mary. 
hearing his footsteps, glanced up, and seeing 
him coming, started to her feet, ran under the 
extended arm, and gaining the door, was doing 
her best to open it, when Zimri, startled into 
momentary sobriety by the danger of losing his 
captive, made two strides across the room, ovuecti 
her by the arm, and pausing to give her a vig- 
orous shake, by way of punishment, pushed her 
toward the bed, where still crouched the motion- 
less figure of the old woman, saying : 

“No, no, gal, you aint a-going to do that, I 
can tell you. Now lay down there side o’ granny, 
and go to sleep. To-morrow we'll talk some 
more.” 

Without deigning a reply, the young lady 
seated herself upon the corner of the bed, al- 
though nearly choked with the fumes of the old 
woman’s pipe, and Zimri, opening the door, with- 
drew without further remark, securing it outside 
by means of a great hook and staple, which he 
had placed there upon the previous day. 

A long silence ensued, a silence which Mary 
felt too heart-sick and discouraged to break, es- 
pecially as she saw no prospect of gaining a 
reply. Absorbed in her own reflections, she had 
indeed forgotten that she had a companion, when 
the weird voice of the old woman aroused her 
attention. 

“ Zimri’s a fool, Brimmy,” said she, abruptty, 
and prithout, looking toward her startled auditor 

ie , to Tet that young man 
whose name we don’t know, twist him round his 
little finger this-a-way. What’s does Zimn want, 
what does you and I want (and that’s more to 
the purpose) of a little pink-faced, crying gal shut 
up here long of us. You and I’ve been quiet 
and peaceable together too long, old Brim, to 
like so much company round all to once, eh, 

a 

“Wife! Pretty wife she’d make for Zimri, 
wouldn’t she? Take up all his wages in dress- 
ing of herself, and always crying and making a 
noise into the bargain. Wife! Zim don’t want a 
wife, nor he shan’t have a wife, jest to please that 
young man that we know’d when he was a little 
black ugly baby. Zim’s got me, and he’s got 
you, old Brim, and what better company does 
he want More’n that, the gal’s got money, 
and them as has money has friends, and her 
friends’ll find her out fast enough, and next 
thing, Zim’Il be strung up by the neck. P’raps 
they’d string you and I up, one a’ each side of 
him, Brimmy. No use in dependin’ on that dar’. - 
young man’s promise to see him safe. Sich 
folks forgets their promises soon’s they makes 
‘em. Tell’ee what, wise cat, if that gal had got 
any money here, or any o’ them jewels she was 
talkin’ ’bout, p’raps arter all, ’twould be best for 
us to let her go ’fore Zim wakes up. Zim’ll 
sleep pretty solid with all that bottle o’ whiskey 
under his belt. More fool he to git drunk. 
Taint never best to git drunk, Brim—we don’t, 

do we? We take a drop of that old wine once 
in a while—” 

The old woman paused, and drawing a bottle 
from under the bedclothes, unstopped it, and took 
a iong silent draught. Then re-corking the bot- 
tle she hid it again, and wiping her moxth on 
the cat’s head, she went on in the same monot- 
onous tone, Mary listening attentively, but with- 
out looking up, rightly conjecturing that she 
should derive more information from the crone’s 
uninterrupted maunderinys than 
questions. 

“But we don’t get drunk, Brim. Ah, that 
warms up our old blood, boy, don’t it? Good 
wine—the old squire put it in the cellar before 
the judge was born—und here the squire and the 
jadge have fed the worms this many’s the day, 
and the wine they saved has come to old Peggy. 
Good thing to know great folke’ secrets, aint it, 
Brimmy. He, he, he! 


from direct 


This dark ycuag man 
that they call Crowninshicld sent us the best in 
his cellar, wise cat, and this is a good bed and a 
good blanket, aint it, Brim? Dreadful goood 
and kind to ushe is, but I don't know as we can 
let Zim keep this gal here to distarb us for all 
that. Pretty mad he'd be, if we let her go, yoa 
say, Brim? 

“ Well, I don’t know as old Peg's afeard of 
him if he does get mad. We know a little word 
that'll keep him quiet, doesn't we. 


Did'ee see | 
how white he 


turned when Peg whispered it in | 
his ear? He, he, Brim, it aint safe for that | 
young man to git mad with us, and I guess he 
knows it. We'd let the gal go fr all him, and | 
for all Zim, too, if we was a mind tw, and if she | 
had any pretty little keepsake to leave "long with | 
Gs, S08 that we shouldn't forget her harnsome 
face 





| 





Mary quickly 
tion. Drawing from her bosom a litth velvet 


resolved upon her line 


case, hung around her neck by a silken «: 
she rippe dit open w th the scissor 





her pocket, and shook out its contents in t 


hand. These were a ring and ear rings, of mas 
sive gokl, richly set with diamonds, whose crs 
talline depths gathering up the rays of firelicht 


flickering through the room, sent them out again 
in gorgeous gleams of prismatic lustre 
Mary held them up, and made them gli: 


| before the old woman's eves. 


“ They are gems of price, Brimstone," said she, 
thinking to humor the fancy of the crone bv ad 
instead of herself. 
brought from over the seas by my father, aso 
rich gift to the woman he loved. I will leave 
them with you, Brim, if you will promise to 


dressing her cat, 


“Gems 


| give them back to me for money—much money 
gold, sagacious Brimstone—when I ghall claim 
them. Will you doit?” 

“ What say, Brimstone?” asked the hag, af- 
fecting to place her ear to the cat's mouth, and 
listen attentively. “ You're afraid when the 
pretty gal comes after her jewels, she'll bring 
them along that'll make trouble fer you and me ! 
Well, I don’t know but you're in the right on't, 


| 
| 
| 
] 


wise cat. They might take away the pooty 
stones and give us nothin’ but ugly words in 
Rich folks aint alluz to be trusted to 
do what's right more’n poor folks. Then, if we 
should hide ’em, and not give ’em up ‘thout the 
money, and the money never come, what yood'd 
they be to us?) = You don’t want shiny ear-rings, 
Brimmy, nor / don't want shiny ear-rings, so 
what's the use! If the gal had some moucy 
no® ~ some gold, jest the color o’ your harnsome 
coat, Brim—why that'd do better, a sight better, 
even if ’twant worth so much.” 

Rising suddenly, with trembling fingers, Mary 
took from her pocket her lite purse, and open- 
ing its private division, drew out a single golden 
eagle. 

“V’ve got so much gold, good Brimstone,” 
said she, imploringly. ‘ It’s not much, but it's 
all I could save when I left home. I’ve kept it 
ever since, thinking I might need a little money 
very much some time. It’s not much, good, 
Brimstone, but wont it do?” 

[SEE ENGRAVING] 

The old woman smoked in silence, the cat, 
with ears erect, and bright iridiscent eyes, gazed 
intently at the young girl as if considering her 
proposition ; the fitful tirelight filled the room, 
one moment showing the strange group in all its 
grotesque peculiarity—the next dying away until 
all its rays seemed concentrated in Brimstone’s 
dilated eyes, and in the great diamond on the 
young girl’s finger. The silence seemed unend- 
ing to Mary's eager expectancy, but at last, the 
old woman’s hollow voice fell upon her ear. 

“No, ‘taint much, Brim, to be sure,” said she, 
slowly. 
them pretty yellow boys every month, and we'll 
see plenty more yet if the young man lives, and 
if we live, but still, Brim, one more’s a good 
thing—you can’t get together too many of ‘em, 
they'll keep, keep first-rate, and one of these day 8 
Zim’ll be a gentleman, it he aint too big a fool, 
and git took in too far by that dark young man, 
who made him steal this harnsome gal. Well, 
Brimmy, boy, I guess you'd better say yes, and 
leMher £0, ’specially as we don’t want her here. 
Tell’ee what, we'll put up with her one poor little 
yellow boy, if she'll give us a promise that she 
wont tell on poor Zim—Zim that didn’t mean 
no harm, on’y was too soft-headed, and let the 
young man whose name we don’t know, talk 
him round to doin’ his dirty work for him ’thout 
gittin’ any pay ’cept the yal, and she’s a kind 0’ 
pay that'll make him poorer ‘fore she will richer, 
if old Peg knows anythin’.” 

“Indeed, he shall get into no trouble through 
me,” asserted Mary, earnestly. “I may feel 
obliged to tell where I have passed the night, if 
T am questioned, but none of you shall be molest- 
ed on account of it, I promise you—that is, if 
yuu let me go now.” 


change. 


“More’n all, Brimstone,” continued the old 
woman, in a lower and more mysterious tone, 
“she don’t like having the gal here—p'raps she 
thinks her own boy wants her—p'raps she's 
fraid we shall forgit to giv him his own bimeby 
‘fore we die, if we have so much besides to think 
about—anyways she don’t like it. She's ben a 
standin’ over there in the darkest corner a’most 
ever sence the gal come here—she's a standin’ 
there now, a cryin’, and lookin’ at me with her 
great soft eyes, and pintin’ her finger at me and 
at the gal. 

“What makes you come here, lady—didn't I 
do as I said—wasn’'t I yood to you and your boy 

and aint I a-going to give him his own fors't 
die? I darsen’t do it now, cause when he 


waa 
safe in his new place, and sure 


of being @ rich 
man all his life, he'd forget old Peg. That's the 
way of men—they forget who helped ‘em 
And I've got a holt of ‘tother one He 

forgit me. 


up 
can't 
Don’t he on'y wish he could, old 
Brim? No, she wont go, nor she wont stop 
cryin’, nor she wont stop pointin’ at me and the 
gal. Let her go, Brim—take her poor little puld 
pocket piece, and let her go, fore Zim wakes up 
Tell her to lay it down on the bed, and then vo 
inter the corner where them bags are, and pull ‘em 
off the trap that goes down cellar—when sh: vite 
there, she can clim’ up on the bar'is and git out'n 
That fool, Zim, didn’t thir k 
o’ that, when he was shattin’ us all Up 8 tight, 


the cellar winder 


did he, old hoy! Then, arter she’s gone 


you'll 
shet the trap, and throw the bags back, anc 


1 when 
the boy comes in (wont be very ‘arly with sich a 
skintull of likker as he's got to sleep of), I'l! 
take him b'lieve she's flown ap « himbly, same 
as she does sometimes." 








“ But after I get out, Brimstone, where «} all 
Igo’ It's very dark, and I don’t know the 
way at all,” asked Mary, trem! ingly, as she 
glanced out a: the window 

“Tell her to hide in the woods tall daybreak 
Brim, and then keep along down hall ti ; 
comes to the road, apd turn south to gow) 
side, and tell her, wonderful cat, te mind her 
promise sieut tellin’ too much of what's hep 
pened tought! Do 


she 


liver. 


« don't need no cellar wir 


he i eee : Z , ee ; 
ws + oman paused, and smoked in silence, 3.908 10 gitoutof when you have an « rod abroad 
apparenuy Guuking she had said enough 1 yew can whisk through 





hole or outn the 








“While the judge lived, we'd two of 

























racks, o¢ up chimly any tie 


rey to find vou squatter 
ber iw 


acuy © 
night, and ea hin’ oo 
Hid such things fore now, Trim, an 


mind doin’ it agin, if she walks tom 


The hag paused, to gather @ 
aw hike fingers the gull prece © 
hen f 

lait wpon her lap, and then re 
f the + 


watching the movements + 
with desperate haste and strength 
the multifarioas rut hish piled in 
corner, and then raising the bea 
heeitatingly down into the black 
beneath 
“*Taint 
Brim 
not this ten vear 1 guess bat I's 
and the winter's there, cae 


" 
very nice down the 


* said Voegy, coolly, “Tt 


there 
way to shet it ap, Drape, if »! 
comes in, bell hold a hight for Li 
At this saggestion, Mary bee 
hat summoning all her reeolutio 
into the cellar, whose wooden | 
long since rotted away, leaving 
uprights, down which 
half-stid, until her feet tou hed | 
Sta 


the git! 


surface of the cellar floor 
to recover her breath, she looke! 
perceived at one side a narrow 
gray light, @ little higher the 
rightly concluded it to he the 
which she was fo cscape 

The neat point wae to reac! 
about in the dark, Mary soon ¢ 


boxes, barrels, and billets of 
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such of these, as sho could jad 

were best able to support hor * 
jously piled them ap beneath the 
fortanately the collar was very \ 
ture sufficiently high to adm 
fiyure being squeezed through, « 
liberty beneath the midnight ob 
The night was cold and stl! 

glittered frostily in the dark blac 
black fir-trees stood severe a! 
pelling rather than inviting the 
shade. But Mary gladly fled + 
peet of nature can be so crwel a» 
toward his brother man, and a. 
as were the woods that night, 
ing the drunken satyr who wo! 
as bis own, sought eagerly t 
cossos asa eafe, though stern & 
There will we leave ber to w 
until the tanty dawn shall en 
yruish the downward path, an! 
the other personages of our ver 
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A opistaenie sunset light 
the clear waters of Long Isle 
broken waves danced happ 
glow of the retiring day ge 
beautiful afternoon 16 Septs 
7 The sharp bigh 
around and far beyond the 
Long Island, stood out in tx 


clear horizon, and save t 








wild birds in the vietn! 


atray 

ever moving Waves, and the 
which rolled in against the 
sound was heard, no object 


the slightest notice 

Half an hour later, howe 
tiful boat might have heen * 
ly out from @ smal! cove 

Point; and directly afterwe 
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big cracks, or up chimbly any time, and she’d be “Think! I know, sir. But you shall see her 


plaguy sorry to find you squattin’ on her breast | 
some night, and suckin’ out her breath! You've | 
did such things fore now, Brim, and you wouldn’t | 
mind doin’ it agin, if she talks too much, eh?” | 

The hag paused, to gather up with skinny, | 
claw-like fingers the gold piece which Mary had 
laid upon her lap, and then remained silent, 
watching the movements of the young girl, who 
with desperate haste and strength dragged away 
the multifarious rubbish piled in the designated 
corner, and then raising the heavy trap, peered 
hesitatingly down into the black and filthy hole 
beneath. ° 

“Taint very nice down there, I expect, 
Brim,” said Peggy, coolly. ‘“ I haint ben down, 
not this ten year, I guess, but I ’spect the cellar’s 
there, and the winder’s there, cause there aint no 
way to shet it up. P’raps, if she waits till Zim 
comes in, he’ll hold a light for her.” 

At this suggestion, Mary hesitated no longer, 
but summoning all her resolution, climbed down 
into the cellar, whose wooden ladder steps had 
long since rotted away, leaving nothing but the 
uprights, down which the girl half-clambered, 
half-slid, until her feet touched the slimy uneven 
surface of the cellar floor. Standing motionless 
to recover her breath, she looked about, and soon 
perceived at one side a narrow parallelogram of 
gray light, a litle higher than her head, and 
rightly concluded it to be the window through 
which she was to escape. 

The next point was to reach it. Fumbling 
about in the dark, Mary soon discovered sundry 
boxes, barrels, and billets of wood. Selecting 
such of these, as she could judge by the touch 
were best able to support her weight, she labor- 
iously piled them up beneath the window, and as 
fortunately the cellar was very low, and the aper- 
ture sufficiently high to admit of her slender 
figure being squeezed through, she soon stood at 
liberty beneath the midnight sky. 

The night was cold and still. Above, the stars 
glittered frostily in the dark blue sky, beneath the 
black fir-trees stood severe and motionless, re- 
pelling rather than inviting the fugitive to their 
shade. But Mary gladly fled thither, for no as- 
pect of nature can be so cruel as the heart of man 
toward his brother man, and @amp and cheerless 
as were the woods that night, Mary, remember- 
ing the drunken satyr who so loudly claimed her 
as his own, sought eagerly their gloomiest re- 
cesses asa safe, though stern asylum. 

There will we leave her to wear away the night, 
until the tardy dawn shall enable her to distin- 
guish the downward path, and re-visit some of 
the other personages of our veracious history. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


{Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this story, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication.] 





KATE BURTON. 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 








A GLISTENING sunset light was playing over 
the clear waters of Long Island Sound, and the 
broken waves danced happily in the declining 
glow of the retiring day-god—on a clear and 
beautiful afternoon in September, of the year 
17—. The sharp high rocks which ranged 
around and far beyond the main headland of 
Long Island, stood out in bold relief against the 
clear horizon; and save the scream of a few 
stray wild birds in the vicinity, the motion of the 
ever-moving waves, and the murmur of the surge 
which rolled in against the reefs—for a time no 
sound was heard, no object was visible to attract 
the slightest notice. 

Half an hour later, however, a tiny but beau- 
tiful boat might have been seen to shoot sudden- 
ly out from a small cove just above Montauk 
Point; and directly afterwards a broad sail went 
quickly up, as the frail bark paid off smartly be- 
fore the evening breeze. The boat itself was but 
a slight dory, apparently, and she carried but a 
single sail. In the stern-sheets there sat a slight 
form, too—but an exceedingly fair one—that of 
a youthful girl, perhaps sixteen or seventeen 
years of age. And as the little vessel bounded 
forward on the waves, she half-reclined upon the 
high-stemmed tiller, in easy indifference, or quiet 
enjoyment of the bright scene around her—and 
seemingly careless of what might be in store for 
her in the future. At the moment when we first 
met her, she was in the enjoyment of a favorite 
pastitne, however, for she loved dearly to be 
abroad upon the “ bright blue sea.” 

It was Kate Burton who sat there so listlessly, 
and who guided her pretty little craft so skilfully ; 
for, notwithstanding her spare form, and her 
small limbs, she had spent many a day on the 
bosom of the waters in that vicinity, and was 
very well known by the few persons who knew 
her at all, to be a “capital sailor.” Kate was 
the daughter of old Burton, the light-house keep- 
er on Montauk Point; and a braver girl never 
yet attracted the eye of a lover—a kinder daugh- 
ter never yet blessed a father—a sweeter lass 

never yet deserved the esteem and favor which 
was vouchsafed her, by friends and acquaintan- 
ces, than our blithe and happy and lovely hero- 
ine. Her boat moved briskly out into the chan- 
nel, and as she laid her course for a long stretch 
seaward, let us turn to another scene on the 
shore, while her merry craft dances finely on be- 
fore the happy breeze, and Kate abandons all 
thought of aught but present happiness and 





pleasure. 

“Do you venture to trust her thus—alone— 
upon the waters, often?” asked a young man of 
twenty-one or thereabouts, addressing himself 
earnestly to old Burton, as the two men stood 
upon a bluff near the shore, and watched the 
movements of Kate and her boat. 

“ When she will—always, my dear sir. But 
this is mere child’s play. 
how close she lays her boat to the wind '” 

The stranger looked again at the small craft 
and scanned her curiously and 
steadily for several minutes. 


Do you observe, now, 


beyond him, 


in a storm.” 

“Tn a storm!” 

“Yes, sir; you may well believe that we have 
searchers,’ and plenty of them, too, in this 
region.” 


“T can fancy that, assuredly; but do you tell | 
me that that young girl is permitted to go out | 
hence in rough weather, too?” 

“« My dear boy, she is never happier than when 
she can help her old father in saving the lives or | 
property of those who may chance to be periled 
in this vicinity. She can pull an oar—” 

“Pull an oar, sir?” 

“Ay! or guide the helm, or trim a boat, or 
face aMhight-storm, even, as readily and as skil- 
fully as the best of us. And she has been so 
long upon the Sound, here, that it has become a 
second nature with her. She loves the sea, and 
she loves to help her old father in his declining 
years.” 

“ This is commendable, truly. But do you 
never fear that accident will happen to her? that 
she may be maimed, or injured, or even lost in 
the midst of these rude duties?” 

“Yes, I do think of that, to be sure. And 
many a time I say to my daughter, ‘have a care, 
sweet Kate, and don’t venture too far away, when 
the wind is rough.’ But the little mynx laughs 
in my face, and declares that with all my expe- 
rience, I’m but a poor show for a sailor! And 
it may be—it may be as she says. I’ve been at 
it, howsoms’ever, for near forty year; an’ I’ve 
seen some rough scenes, that you may be sure, 
sir.” 

“T have no doubt of that, sir. But night ap- 
proaches, and I must get away. You have been 
very kind in your attentions to me during my 
visit, and I shall not forget you on my return to 
New York.” 

“Where do you tarry to-night?” asked the 
old man, as the youth was turning away. 

“At the village, ten miles below.” 

“ Will you not remain with us till morning?” 
“T had not intended thus to intrude on your 
hospitality.” 

“Pooh, pooh. Comein. The shed is ample 
for your horse, yonder. Kate will soon be back, 
and we will have a pleasant evening together.” 
“Tam greatly your debtor, sir.” 

“ Besides, I would like you should see my 
daughter.” 

“It certainly will afford me great pleasure to 
meet with so brave a lass as you have described 
her ; and I accept your kind offer.” 

“Good. Do you see,” continued Burton, 
pointing out into the channel below them, “ she 
is returning, as I assured you. In half an hour 
she will be back. So come in and try a mug of 
claret with me. Anon, we will return to receive 
her when she lands.” 

The two men disappeared within the lower 
room of the light-house, where a bright fire was 
burning on a broad old-fashioned hearth—for it 
was late in autumn, and the air was chilly there. 
And sitting down before the cheerful blaze, the 
old man drow forth from the clooet « boule ~¢ 
wine, and placing a couple of tumblers upon the 
board beside him, thus continued : 

“We have a good many visitors here, as you 
may well imagine,” said Burton, as he filled the 
glasses ; “and all who call upon us do not com- 
port themselves so as to be overwelcome. Iam 
blunt in speech, but I always mean what I say ; 
Iam happy to make your acquaintance, and I 
am pleased with your manners; and so—your 
very good health, sir.” 

This homely but honest compliment was very 
acceptable to the youth who sat with the old 
sailor, and a pleasant chat followed immediately, 
during which the light-keeper learned who his 
visitor was. 

“TT reside in New York,” said the young man, 
“when I am at home—but much of my time has 
been passed abroad. At an early period of my 
life, I felt a fondness for travelling; and my 
parents, who are wealthy, did not discourage my 
taste. Ihave spent five years in England and 
upon the Europ: i at diff times ; 
and I now purpose to set out for the East Indies 
at an early opportunity.” 

“A rover, eh” said old Burton, half-reproach- 
ingly. ‘Well, well! boys will be boys. I re- 
member, 7 was a boy qnce—but that is a long 
time since! and I was not unlike yourself, per- 
haps, in disposition; you will become more 
steadily inclined, betimes. A voyage or two 
across the ‘big pond’ and back, will wear away 
the keen edge of your youthful enthusiasm, I 
warrant me.” 

“Undoubtedly so. But still I have a strong 
desire to see the world.” 

“ Well, may you be successful and happy in 
your pursuits,” said Burton. 

“Thank you, thank you, sir.” 

“ Hark !”’ exclaimed the light keeper, suddenly. 

“ What is that ?” responded the youth, spring- 
ing quickly to his feet-—and the two men thor- 
oughly alarmed, by a sharp cry outside of the 
house, rushed together from the apartment, to 
encounter a new and threatening scene. 

The light house was located on the extreme 
point of an arm of the main land, and the mo- 
ment the young man sprang from the low door- 
way of the room in which he had been seated 
with old Burton, his gaze fell upon a scene of 
desperate peril. 

His footsteps, quick as they were, were closely 
followed by the light-keeper, who feared that he 
had recognized the voice, upon the first outcry 
which had so startled them He was not mis- 
taken. The little boat in which Miss Kate had 
so often sported, had capsized near the shore, 
and his daughter had become entangled in some 
way in the rigging. 

As she neared the little cove to which her 
frail bark had been guided for mooring, the sail 
had been dropped ; but the sheets had got foul, 
and as it had descended about half way, a flaw 





of wind struck, and threw it over upon its side. 
The evening was cold, and the young lady be- 
Per- 
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“Cheerily, dear Kate, cheerily,” screamed | 
the fond old man, as he tore his pea-coat instant- 
ly from his back, and as quickly removed his | 
thick boots from his feet-—“ hold hard, daughter, 
hold hard.” 

But a splash near by him (even while he 
shouted this brief encouragement), showed the 
mettle of the young stranger, who had already 
divested him-elf of his outer garments, and, | 
plunging from the rock, was now on his way 
through the water to the maiden’s rescue. ‘ 
Old Burton straightway followed in his wake, 
however, still crying at the top of his stout lungs, 
“cheerily, Kate, we'll soon we with you!” 

The poor girl was quickly chilled, and she 
found it impossible to continue her hold on the 
boat, which swayed rudely among the surges. 
Bnt the gallant youth was a superior swimmer ; 
and though he found the water exceedingly cold 
and uncomfortable, yet the intense excitement of 
the scene caused him to forget his own comfort, 
altogether; and he struck out bravely, in the 
hope of saving the jeopardized maiden from a 
watery grave. 

As her clutch upon the boat relaxed, at last, 
and Kate was about to sink into the water, a 
stout grasp upon her shoulder aroused her tem- 
porarily, and a strong arm lifted her head above 
the surface of the waves. She turned to notice 
a young man whom she had never seen before, 
but who now addressed her in a happy and en- 
couraging manner. 

“Gently, miss, gently,” he said, “there is no 
danger—be calm—your father is here ;” and the 
next moment, old Burton was at her side to aid 
in supporting her almost lifeless body. 

Aided by the joint exertions of her parent and 
the stranger, she was quickly borne to the shore 
in safety, and thence to the warm and cheerful 
room which the two men had so suddenly left, a 
few minutes previously; and where many a 
chilled and benumbed mariner had been revived 
and sheltered from wreck and storm, before her. 
As the cold and dripping form of poor Kate was 
placed before the fire, temporarily, the good- 
hearted light-keeper said in fervent tones : 
“Thanks, my boy, many thanks. You might 
have done me service otherwise, but you could 
not, in any other way, have placed me under the 
obligations I now feel, for this present aid. Sit 
close to the blaze, sir—and here, take a draught 
of this,” handing him a bottle of fine old 
brandy. 

Kate was removed to another room in a few 
minutes, where the attentions and nursing of the 
housekeeper very quickly revived her. In an- 
other hour, she was thoroughly resuscitated ; 
and as soon as her humble toilet could be deco- 
rously arrayed, she insisted upon seeing, in per- 
son, to thank her deliverer. As old Burton came 
into the apartment for the twentieth time since 
she had been taken from the main room, she 
asked : 

“ Who is he, father?” 

“ He is a stranger, he says, from New York. 
I never met him till to-day, but he is a brave 
ganth end omar bin 4 

“To you and him, dear fatwer, 1 am #ow in- 
debted for my life. I could not have withstood 
the chill a moment longer, I think.” 

“He did it right gallantly, upon my word. 
However, it is well enough—you are safe, and I 
am happy. You must be more cautious, here- 
after. Butcome! He is waiting to meet and 
congratulate you.” 

When Kate Burton re-entered the apartment, 
the young man, who had been sitting for two or 
three hours before a blazing fire, arose gracefully, 
and crossed the floor to meet one of the fairest 
beings, he thought, that he had ever yet seen. 

It might have been, that from the nature of 
the circumstances, Kate looked a little better 
than usual; or, it might have occurred that the 
naturally beautiful girl had exercised a little ex- 
tra pains, in arranging her attire; or, perhaps 
Kate Burton was real/y very lovely, and the ro- 
mance of the event which had but just now 
transpired, might have been aided in prejudicing 
the youth in her favor. Be these matters as they 
might, the stranger was struck with her appear- 
ance, on the instant; and advancing courteously, 
he took her still cold hands in his own—and, as 
the light-keeper said, “this is my daughter, sir, 
whose life you have saved,” he pressed the hands 
he held, and led the owner quickly to a seat. 

Kate looked pale and agitated. She could 
not find words to express the deep emotions of 
her heart, and she murmured her thanks only in 
a gentle and subdued tone. She felt none the 
less grateful, however ; and it was evident that 
the youth appreciated her good feelings. 

“T was surprised,” he said, still holding her 
hands in his own, “to learn from your father 
that you made a pastime of this perilous sport; 
and much astonished to hear that you even ven- 
tured out upon these rugged waters in heavy 
weather.” 

“<Q, sir! you do not seem to appreciate the 
life of a light-keeper and his daily 
Scarcely a week passes here during the winter 
season, when our aid with the boat is not more 
or less needed near the point. It is a rough 
place in a storm, and I have been so long used 
to the danger, that I entertain no fears, whatever, 
when we are called upon to succor those in dan- 
ger or distress.” 

“Tt is a strange taste, truly!” 

“Habit, perhaps, you should say; for contin- 
uul acquaintance with peril lessens, or totally 
annihilates, any realization of it. The occurrence 
in which you have just taken so active a part, 
was the result of an accident, which will proba- 
bly never occur again. The halyards got foul, 
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have been here so long that we do not mind its 
perils and hardships.” 
Much more was said, and the moments passed 


right pleasantly, upto the hour of midnight, 


when the new friends separated till next day 
When the moment for final parting came, there 
was a mutually uncomfortable feeling between 
the young man and the heroic girl—but they 
shook hands cordially. Old Burton watched 
them closely, and then came forward to bid the 
stranger good day. 

“You will come to see us again t” ventured 
Kate, at the last moment. 
“You may be sure of that, 
earnestly, “and very soon, too.” 

“We shall be happy to meet you,” added the 
old man. “ But bless me! I have not yet learn- 
ed your name !” 

“T beg your pardon, sir,’ 
stranger, kindly. ‘I had forgotten this; but 
here is my card. I shall take an early opportu- 
nity to see you again. In the meantime, I trust 
that your beautiful daughter, here, will have no 
occasion to be so periled as she was so recently.” 
The high-mettled roadster which had been 
stabled near the light-keeper’s dwelling for the 
last twenty-four hours, was finally brought to 
the humble door of his house. Edwin Rossiter 
—for such was the youth’s name—took his seat 
in the neat little wagon, and once more pressing 
the hands of his newly found friends, he bade 
them a reluctant adieu, and disappeared towards 
the city. 

The dashing team of young Rossiter reached 
own at last, bearing—in the person of its well- 
bred and high-strung master—a ‘ wounded pas- 
senger!”’ He had travelled far over sea and 
land, he had scen all grades of society; his ex- 
perience, for his years, was ample—but he had 
never met with the woman, until now, that had 
answered to Ais notions of worth and real beauty. 
His father, as we have hinted, was a man of 
wealth, high in political station, and his family 
were proud and aristocratic. This was unfortu- 
nate in more views than one. However desper- 
ate as the case appeared, young Rossiter made 
up his mind to acquaint his father of his adven- 
ture, and to propose to him to favor his union 
with the isolated maiden, prior to his leaving the 
country again on his proposed tour to the East 
Indies. Edwin did not reflect long upon this 
idea; he was in love! and so he forthwith com- 
menced to put his finely-planned and romantic 
determinations into effect. Before he did this, 
he found leisure to visit old Burton’s residence, 
twice—thrice, where he was cordially received. 
And it required but a brief space of time for him 
to convince both the father and the daughter 
that he was enamored of the fair Kate, and hon- 
est in his intent and propositions. 

“ But your parents, sir,” said Burton, sudden- 
ly, at their last interview ; “ what do they say to 
all this?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Not as yet. Ihave not named it to them,” 
fonlied the youths, ather abashed, and somewhat 
“But you must have their consent to this 
match,” continued the father, earnestly, “else 
there could be no—” 

“Do not fear, my good sir, I shall acquaint 
my father of my intentions to-morrow.” 

“ By all means, do so,” said Burton ; “I know 
him by reputation—” 

“ You do sir!” 

“Yes. And I am inclined to think he will 
hardly fancy this unequal match.” 

“We shall see, then,” responded Edwin, 
warmly. “I have reached my majority, and 
can act for myself, if I will it. To-morrow I 
shall know what his feelings are on the subject.” 

On the following day, agreeably to his resolve, 
young Rossiter took what he deemed a good op- 
portunity to break the object of his suddenly 
formed plans to his worthy old father—and, very 
much to the youth’s chagrin and surprise, Mr. 
Rossiter, senior, threw cold water upon his hopes 
by assuring the boy that he was either a fool or 
a madman! . 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Edwin. 

“ Mean?” yelled the old man, “ what I say, 
to be sure! Are you beside yourself! Who is 
this girl, and what is she, or her father—to en- 
courage or countenance any intrigue of this 
character ?”” 

“ Intrigue, sir?” 

“Come, my son, you will vex me. I desire 
to hear nothing more of this business from your 
lips; and, for that light-keeper yonder, you may 
be assured I shall settle my business with him 
very suddenly.” 

Young Rossiter was completely non-plussed 
by this altogether unexpected contra-temps. He 
had not hoped that his little atfair would be con- 
summated without some compunctions on the 
part of his aristocratic, and lordly old father; 
but he did not believe he would be so arbitrary 
and unfeeling towards his only child. He was, 
therefore, disappointed and deeply troubled. 

Yet, in his later business operations he had man- 
aged to save a small amount of capital, and he 
began to turn about him to see what could be 
made out of a few hundred dollars of his own 
savings, if shrewdly managed by a prudent and 
loving woman, as he believed Katy to be—who 
was the only female he had ever loved, the only 


” 


said the youth, 


replied the young 


Wasninetos, 1S— 

Sin.—A change in your office having been de 
termined on, you are hereby informed that your 
services, as keeper of ye light-house where you 
are now statioved, will not be required by the 
government after the 30th inst. Your successor 
will on that day demand of you the property be 
longing to the United States, to whom you will 
please deliver the same in form. Yours respect- 
fully. Superintendent of Light-houses, ete. 

“And pray, how came this about!" asked 
Edwin, in sorrowful amazement. 

“It is the work of your father, young man,” 
said Burton, 

* Impossible !"" 

“You are mistaken, Edwin. I told you that I 
knew him by reputation, but I did not fancy 
he would carry matters to this extent. It is 
through his intluence at Washington that I am 
displaced, and he will now be easily ndden of 
me and my poor Kate. He will be gratified and 
avenged at the same time. We are turned cut 
of doors—from employment not over agreeable, 
I know, yet still from the means which has so 
long provided us with bread. But God's will be 
done!” 


* Listen, sir,” responded the noble youth, firm- 
ly. “ Lhave assured both you and our beautiful 
Kate, here,”"—and the loter took the hands of 
the light-keeper’s daughter as he spoke—“ I have 
told you that / love Aer, My intent was honor- 

able and earnest, from the first. Unless you for- 

bid it, or she declines, 1 will marry her torth- 

with. Iam my own master, sir; I have health, 

education, and ambition; Iam resolved to face 
my fortune. What is your answer !”’ 

As may well be believed (ander the circum- 
stances), no opposition was made to the fair and 
manly proposal ; and Edwin arranged to present 
himself again at the residence of old Burton, 
three days afterwards, to bear his bride away to 
anew home. Having completed all his arranye- 
ments subsequently, he wrote a brief note to his 
father on the third day after this interview, in- 
forming him of the step he had taken. This 
letter was intended for the old aristocrat's eye 
some hours later than the time when, by acci- 
dent, it reached him. The father lost no time, 
therefore, in ordering horses, to overtake the 
lovers before the ceremony could be concluded— 
in order, as he said, to “save the terrible dis- 
grace which must attach to this foolish and ill- 
assorted match.” 

Three miles below Brooklyn the old man sud- 
denly encountered the fugitives, who were then 
on their way quietly to the house of a friendly 

magistrate, where it had been agreed thai the 
marriage rite should be performed. The two 
carriages passed each other, and old Rossiter 
quickly wheeled his horse and pushed on in pur- 
suit—Edwin having discovered his father, and 
having instantly put his fine beast to his mettle. 

Away went the betrothed pair, and on came 
the infuriated and jealous father, at a killing 
pace. But the lover had the swiftest horse. He 
soon placed a long distance between himself and 
his pursuer ; and, determined not to be foiled at 
this late hour, he hurried to his legal friend's 
oftice, where he was at once united in legal wed- 
The animal driven by old Rossiter was a fa- 
vorite one, but he had become jaded and vexed 
with his journey; he was high-spirited, and in 
an unfortunate moment, as his driver urged him 
along, he bolted from the road, upset the vehicle, 
threw his owner violently upon the ground, and 
then dashed off towards the town, minus the 
buggy. The old man was hurt. The neighbors 
collected, took him up, and he was borne into a 
little hamlet near by the spot where the accident 
occurred; but he was insensible to sympathy. 

There, on the following day, his son found 
him, attended by a few humble peasants and the 
village physician ; the latter having declared that 
it would be fatal to attempt to remove him. 
Among those who lingered beside the rich man's 
pallet in that lonely cot, was Burton, the late 
light-keeper! for, into the dwelling where this 
unfortunate man had retired, temporarily (after 
quitting the light house), old Rossiter had been 
borne, when picked up less at the roadsid 

All that care, and kindness, and skill could 
effect, was freely bestowed upon the prostrate 
man of wealth; and his friends soon had the sat- 
istaction to see him convalescent once more. 
He had been stunned and seriously bruised, but 
he recovered, and was able to be taken to his 
own comfortable home again, after a few days’ 
delay. 

And he did not forget the attention and kind- 
ness which had been lavished upon him in his 
peril. He learned who it was that had been 
foremost in watching by his pillow, in that hum- 
ble dwelling—though that attendant hed no 
means of knowing who the sufferer was—and he 
quickly determined that such a man could not be 
the father of an unworthy child. 

He recognized the union of Edwin with Kate ; 
he showered ample means upon them and the 
displaced light-keeper ; he proved a good father 
and a worthy friend; and, notwithstanding his 
previous notions on the subject, he subsequr ntly 
admitted that a very excellent wife and mother 
might exist even in the person of a poor Liout- 
Keerer’s Davonter. 








A WOLF TRAP. 


The Tchuvashes practise a variety of methods 
for trapping the wolves, among which is one by 





one, he thought, whom he ever could love. And 
though the weight of argament, even in his own 
mind, was against him, he resolved upon marry- 
ing Kate Burton, and trusting to his own good 
fortune—or fate—for the result. At the end of 
a week he paid a secret visit to the humble dweil- 





and a gust of wind careened my little boat when 
I had no thought of such a thing, and was un- 
prepared for it entirely. I shall be more cau- 
tious in future, you may depend.” 

“And you tell me you enjoy this rude sort of 
life, too?” 

“O, yes—why not ” 

“I is fraught with too many dangers for my 
taste,” said the young man, earnestly. 





came chilled, very suddenly, in the water. 


ceiving her own peril, she called for help; and 
a ! 





“She will come about now, and mark how 
ittle There! as 
see! Not the length of her skiff was lost.’’ 
“ You are right, I think.” 





wary she will lose 


told you— | 


when her father hove in sight, she was clinging 
as stoutly to the stern of the skiff as her remain 
ing strength, under the circumstances, would 
permit. 


“Ay—but it is our profession, you see. My 
| father’s livelihood depends upon the faithful per- 





mance of the duties here ; and some one must 


| ll this place. It is not the most desirable posi- 


| tion in the world, I admit; nevertheless, we 


ing of Barton, for the purpose of bringing mat- 

The old man met him at the 
threshold, and Katy greeted him cordially, but 
with tear-filled eyes, as he entered. 

“ What has happened ?” exclaimed the youth, 
| deeply moved and surprised at this extraordinary 
reception. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Rossiter,” said 
the old man; “ but if you are not advised of our 


ters to a crisis. 


trouble, read this letter; it will explain itself" 


And thus saying, Burton handed his young friend 
; a brief missive, which he had received the night 
previously to Edwin's arrival, and which read 


' as follows 


means of hurdles. They prepare two lines of 
hurdles, in a spiral form, leaving a space of about 
fourteen inches between them The interior of 
this passage is lined with @ quantity of sharp 
projecting points of strong brush-wood, shout 
six inches lony, #0 disposed as not point be 
wards the opening, but to the centre of the spiral, 
offering therefore no impediment to a free en 
trance, but entirely preventing all possalnlity of 
drawing back. At the top and in the centre of 
| the spiral hurdle, they place, withia a cage, @ 
young pig, who keeps up all night « cont nual 
| squeal The wolf, in winter, husgry exough to 
} devour even the bass mats and sepes droppe’ 'y 
travellers on the road, hearing the ery of the pg, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 








| hastens to secure the savory morsel hanying 
round the trap, he soon finds the opening, af a 
| creeps within He finds the entry easy enough ; 
but at the end of the spiral, he can nenher tarn, 
because of the narrowness, nor can he dsaw back, 
ount of the sharp prongs of the brush wood, 
which pierce into his tawek In this position he 
| must remain, hearmg the tantalizing cry of he 
| pig over his head, till the Tchuvashe pus an 
| end to his suffering. —Nutes of Trev 


on a 


















































{Written for The Fieg of eur Union } 
“THE LOVES OF THE POETS.” 
Inserited to a lady. on returning the vi lumes of Mrs. Jame- 


son's +> Mermgirs 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“x THE FLAG OF CUR UNION. + 


disposition of his mother, could have any effect 
upon the two aunts, who sometimes administered 
severe reproofs, and sometimes ignored his ex- 
istence altogether. In either case, he was al- 
ways admonished by his mother to appear per- 
fectly unconscious of any intention on their part 


to affront or mortify. 


There was a time when earth was young, 
And fresh and fair the hearts of men; 
When ing chords ponsive rung 

To strains of him who sweetiy sung 
Of love, of hope, of faith—and when 

The name of poet was the sign 

Of intellect almost divine! 





Ah, well we say, such times there were: | 
Full sadly, that they are vo more! 

Our sluggish blood denies to stir | 
At poet-songs from days of yore. { 

The age is braven—dark the time: 

Nor uiloatrel’s note, nor poet's rhyme, 
Soul-light from darkoess can restore! 


And dreaming thus, we think of those— | 


The bards of earlier, brighter days 
(Lives tlowing as the streamlet tlows, 
So gently, ia life's tranquil ways!) 


Who lived, and loved, and sang, like him | son should be banished with her. 


Who fills life’s goblet to the brim, 
And gloriee in its reddening rays! 


O, hope we yet our hands may cull 
Some flowerets from "our barren track ; 
That music of the past may lull 
Our souls to poesy, und full 
Its strains melodious echo back ; 
That Beauty still may heunt the earth, 
More witching from her second birth! 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
FENWICK HALL, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE PRINCE'S VISIT. 


BY F. A. SEDGLEY. 

A siicut summer shower was falling in the 
afternoon of a very lovely day. The sun did not 
even veil itself in clouds, but the golden-tinted 
drops came down brightly, as if turned from a 
golden ewer. A very young girl was running 
up the clean, trim gravel walk of a country gar- 
den, her pale blue dress deepened to a darker 
tint by the raindrops. A carriage was passing at 
the time; and a youthful face looked forth from 
the window, just as the young girl turned at the 
sound of the wheels. 

The occupant of the carriage thought that this 
was the very loveliest fuce he had ever seen. It 
was neither pale nor delicate, but had a sunny 
flush and a brown hue, that told of out-of-door 
habits. One little tanned hand helda pitcher of 
water—doubtless dipped from the pretty stream 
that ran close to the garden wall. The carriage 
stopped. 

“ Young lady, one draught from your pitcher, 
if you please,” said a manly voice, rather loud, 
but pleasant in its tones. The girl stepped down 
to the gate, regardless of the plashing drops that 
wet her brown hair and glittered on her brown 
cheek, and held up the transparent glass pitcher. 
The water was cold as ice, and it took the young 
man a long time to drink it, he, all the while, 
gazing into the starry eyes before him. 
aus May wie? Yo wie Wiking,” said a child- 
ish voice, close to the carriage. The lesson was 
from a little girl, not more than five years old, 
evidently the sister of the pretty water-bearer. 
The gentleman blushed scarlet, and the young 
girl said, softly : 

“Hush,-Alice! you are transgressing good 
manners yourself, when you speak so to a 
stranger ” 

Just then, the rain poured down in torrents 
from a passing cloud; and the lady caught up 
the child and ran to the house, leaving the pre- 
cious pitcher in the hands of the stranger. He was 
about to alight and return it, when an elderly 
gentleman in black, and looking like aclergyman, 
came down the walk, and invited him to stay 
until the storm was over. 

It was too great a temptation to resist. The 
host pointed out to the servant the way to the 
stable, and, under a capacious umbrella, the 
guest was ushered to the door of a pretty English 
cottage, half-hidden by woodbine and honey- 
suckle. A sweet, pale woman was reading by 
the window. Two boys were apparently study- 
ing, at a desk at the farthest corner of the large 
room, and an aged couple, man and wife, sat 
together in quaint, old-fashioned arm-chairs, near 
a grate that held a few red coals, although it was 
summer time, 

The stranger announced himself as Sir John 
Fenwick ; and received in return, the informa- 
tion that his host was*a clergyman, and an in- 
troduction to his aged parents, his wife and 
children. The rain continuing, Sir John was 
easily persuaded to remain to tea; and, on that 
day, was laid the foundation of a love between 
the young baronet and sweet Carrie Seymour, 
that ended in a speedy marriage. The honey- 
mon was spent in Paris—a new sphere for the 
young and inexperienced bride. The pair then 
retired to Fenwick Hall, where Carrie’s good 
seuse, fine education, amiable disposition and 
refined manners riveted the love which her beauty 
had awakened. 

Sir John had two sisters, however, to whom 
all these qualities did not compensate for the 
bride’s want of wealth and family influence. 
They were invariably attempting to disparage 
her before her husband ; and the invariable sweet- 
ness with which she received their slights and 
inuendoes, did not render them less bitter in their 
dislike of her. Untortanately, they were likely 
to be permanent guests at Fenwick Hall, since 
they had arrived at an age in which their chances 
for marriage were perceptibly decreasing ; Miss 
Fenwick being nearly forty and Miss Euphemia 
certainly thirty-five. They worshipped their 
brother, more because he was now the head of 
their house, than on account of any deep per- 
sonal affection; for, of that, they seemed in- 
capable. 

They contrived to throw the only cloud over 
Carrie that ever had disturbed her happiness. 
When her son was born, they seemed coldly in- 
different to the event; never noticing the little 
stranger, nor speaking of it in acknowledgment 
of its being the heir of Fenwick. Not all the 
winning sweetness of the boy, who inherited the 


| time, Miss Fenwick and her sister had left no 


Carrie and her son had been absent for sev- | 
eral days, visiting a friend; and, in the mean- 


stone unturned, to prejudice Sir John against 
Finding this a more difficult task than | 
| they had anticipated, they invented a story so | 


his wife. 


horrible, that it changed the whole current of 
his feelings toward her. They both declared 
that Carrie had confessed to them that the child 


| 


whom he had believed to be his own, was that of | 


another; a foreigner, whom Carrie had known 


| while in Paris. 


Foolishly believing this story, not considering 
| the utter improbability of a confession like this, 
Sir John’s rage was beyond all bounds. He 
| swore to expel her from his house, and that her 
So great was 
his grief and passion, so deep his mortitieation, 
that Miss Euphemia earnestly entreated her sister 
to undeceive him. 

“Fool!” exclaimed the elder, “would you 
have me undo the only plot which has ever had 
effect upon him?” 

“ But your conscience, sister!” 

“Bah! where were our consciences when we 
devised the tale? No, my dear, conscientious 
sister, I see our advantage too well, to be turned 
aside from a scheme already so successful.” 

Euphemia, as the weaker spirit, yielded to the 

stronger; and Miss Fenwick took care that her 
brother should not be disabused of any impres- 
sion he had received from her. Meantime, Lady 
Fenwick was journeying homeward in her own 
carriage ; and anticipating, with joy, the mo- 
ment that was to unite her to a husband whom 
she adored. Her son was now fifteen years old ; 
a noble boy, of whom the family might well have 
been proud. They arrived at dusk, and were 
astonished at finding no one to receive them. 
There were lights in various parts of the house, 
but all was silent. The servants who accom- 
panied them were forced to find a back entrance, 
and admitted their lady through a side door, of 
which they found a key. 

Trembling lest her husband were ill, Lady 
Fenwick ascended the stairs that led to his room, 
followed by her son. She tried to open the door. 
It was locked ; but ina moment, Sir John ap- 
peared. The affectionate wife sprang to his arms, 
forgetting her strange reception in the joy of 
seeing him. He thrust her from him, with a 
word, whose bitter reproach stung her to the soul. 
Was her husband intoxicated or insane? In her 
heart, she believed that one of these calamities 
had come to her happy home—for happy it had 
been, notwithstanding the treatment she had re- 
ceived from the sisters. So long as her husband's 
affections never wavered, she could bear all 
things calmly. 

But what a web of evil she saw had been 


mediately—that only one night more, could they 
remain under a roof she had so dishonored. 
In vain she pleaded her innocence ; he was in- 
exorable, without giving her the poor compensa- 
tion of letting her know who were her accusers. 

Heart-broken, the poor banished wife dered 
from the place where she had spent so many 
happy hours. She and her sen lived in poverty 
and seclusion, for a year or two, in England; 
but hearing that one of her father’s relatives was 
settled in America, she sent her son to him. 
Her parents were dead—all indeed, save the sis- 
ter, Alice, and she was far away—a happier bride 
than Lady Fenwick ; poor, but content. She 
knew that her mortal hours were nearly over; 
and she felt that she could not die unless she 
knew that her son was protected. He little 
dreamed how near she was to the end of her pil- 
grimage ; and he tried to cheer her with bright 
hopes of the future, when he would return and 
carry her back toa pleasant home in the Western 
world. Alas! she lingered but to read his first 
fond letter ; and then, strangers’ hands closed the 
eyes of the beautiful and unfortunate Lady 
Fenwick. 





John Fenwick had found his relative, who was 
a Texan farmer. He was received kindly, and 
placed in a lawyer’s office; his education ren- 
dering him a desirable student to the somewhat 
illiterate pettifogger, who was the only exponent 
of the law within a circuit of ten miles. Grow- 
ing sick of a situation so little suited to him, he 
took the opportunity that offered him, of taking 
the editorship of a Western newspaper. 

It is not to be supposed that John Fenwick 
rested quietly under the remembrance of his 
mother’s wrongs and his own. To the British 
consul at Chicago he confided the story; a 
story full of absorbing interest, for the heir of 
Fenwick Hall was missing, and the inheritance 
was now without a master. 





Lonely and unhappy had been the life led by 
the master of Fenwick, since the departure of 
his wife and son. Unknown to the sisters, he 
had endeavored to find their refuge; for often 
and often, his heart had refused to believe in the 
gailt he had so rashly taken upon trust. Often 
when the two evil women were holding high 
court in his domains, queening it over all, the 
thought came to him that perhaps the story was 
an invention of their own, for selfish purposes. 
As well could he credit this, as that his wife— 
she whom he had thought 

* Chaste as the icicle 

That glitters on the top of Dian’s temple,”’ 

should have been false te him. Often he waked 
from troubled dreams, resolving to go to the end 
of the world, if need be, to find his injured vic- 
tims—but some word from those who closely 
watched his moods, and knew well when he had 
been meditating such a step, would embitter the 
whole current of his thoughts anew. 

Miss Fenwick died suddenly, and “ made no 
sign.” She had been the master-spirit in this 
iniquitous plot. Had it not been for her, Eu- 
phemia would have done rightly and atoned for 
her wickedness by confession. 





Now she was free, 


but she dreaded to encounter his just ra e. So 


er year went by, until, at last, she gather- 





year ‘ 
ed courage to make the development. 

Tt was too late. Already the lamp of life quiv- 
ered in the socket, with Sir John. Already the 
golden bowl was breaking. When Euphemia 
crawled fechly to his bedside and, on her trem- 
bling knees, faltered out her confession, perhaps 
it was fortunate for her that the dull ear could 
but faintly comprehend the truth. 

“Who talks of Carrie and her child?” he 
asked, petulantly. “I am going now to fetch 
them home. Order the carriage, quick !” And 
with these words, he gave up the life that had 
been thus poisoned at the very root. Euphemia 
clasped the pale hands to her heart, and shricked 
for one word of forgiveness from the lips that 


| would utter it never again. 


| 


” 5 . wn thes. 
woven around her, when he stornly fou pail ‘im. 


The desolate old woman went back to her 
apartment, but not to die. She was destined to 
wear on a feeble, sickly life, but joyfully to meet 
the reward of her late penitence. Months passed 
away, and then, on one of England’s brightest, 
sunniest mornings, when the merry bells were 
announcing the return of the youthful Prince of 
Wales, John Fenwick quietly took his station at 
the Hall, amidst the glad smiles and tears of the 
rejoicing tenantry, who remembered his child- 
hood and his mother’s goodness, and had sym- 
pathized most truly with their wrongs. And 
thus it was, that the 


* Dark was made light = 
And the wrong made right 


The British consul had made known to the 
gallant young prince the story of John Fen- 
wick—had introduced him to his royal highness ; 
and the fleet that went to England with the 
prince, bore the new baronet also. It was worth 
all the trouble of the royal visitor to our shores, 
to have this one great wrong so speedily and 
effectually righted. God save the prince! and 
make his future reign a succession of nobie deeds. 





HIS CITY FRIEND. 


Five-and-twenty years ago, when the western 
region was sparsely settled, when the country 
bar-room was the place of common resort, and 
before those old-fashioned bar-room stories and 
songs had yielded to the gossip now generally 
heard in every drinking saloon, there was a certain 
set of good-humored, free-and-easy individuals, 
whose custom it was to “forgather at the inn” 
of Old — , in Ellicottville, Cattaraugus County, 
New York. Conspicuous among the set was 
Counsellor G—, whose rough yet ready wit 
has spread pis fame throughout all that region of 
country. Another member was a gentleman 
whom we will call X. 

These, with others, wiled away many a winter 
evening, telling stories, smoking pipes and quatf- 
ing mugs of hot flip, a “fluid” now almost for- 
gotten. But time separated this jolly company, 
as it did others, and the subsequent history of the 
counsellor and the wortby Mr. X. was as diverse 
as their fortunes. G. plodded on with his “ cap- 
iusis ’’ at Ellicottville. X. in due time became 
engaged in respectable dutics in Butfalo. 

Legal business, at distant intervals, called the 
lawyer to Butlulo, and he was, of course, glad 
to see his old friend, but X., engrossed in busi- 
ness or for reasons of his own, had not much time 
to talk over old times, and without intending it, 

Apion soe eerecee fortaicine 
BEI Hore this aie e, and p ing in 
wit what the other did in rhino, determined to 
ascertain wheth X. really meant to cut him or 
not. Meeting him in the street the next day, he 
said, “ X., my old friend, how d’do ?” 

“ Weil, very well; how are you?” 

“Tsay, X., I’ve noticed several times lately, 
that you have rather avoided me than otherwise. 
LT aint going to stand any such gammon.”’ 

“Why, what—” 

“ We used to be mighty good friends up in 
Ellicottville, and I don’t know why we should 
not be here.” 

“But, my dear sir—” 

“O, it’s no use talking ; just go in here now, 
and treat as you used to.” 

“Why, I’ve just had my breakfast, and I don’t 
want anything ; besides, I’m in a hurry to go to 
my business ; but I’ll treat you if you want me to.” 

“ Well, let’s go in.” 

And they entered a small, “one-horse gro- 
cery,” where the “cheap and nasty” was dealt 
out by the small qaantity. X gave a nod to the 
“ mixer ” behind the bar, and said : 

“ Just give my friend here some beer, and what 
crackers and cheese he wants, and charge it to 
me.” Turning to G., he remarked, “ You must 
excuse me now, I’ve a great many things to at- 
tend to, and Lcan’t stay here any longer ;” after 
which he lett. 

“Well, if that isn’t cool,” says G., “then I am 
no judge.” 

Having dispassionately imbived his beer, he 
stopped a moment to consider. 

“ Tsay, barkeeper.” 

“ Whavt’'ll you have, sir ¢” 

“ Have you got plenty of crackers and cheese ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ How much will the cheeses weigh ?”” 

“ About sixty pounds apiece.” 

‘Sixty, and no mistake.” 

“Well, just send over to the Farmer’s Hotel, 
where — four of those cheeses, and three bar- 
rels of crackers, and charge them to Mr. X , will 
you? You heard him say I was to have what 
crackers and cheese I wanted ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“And send them down soon, because I expect 
my team'll be here in a little time, and I shall 
want them all rea y-” 

“ Certainly, sir.’ 

The four cheeses and three barrels of crackers 
were sent down, and in the course of time Mr. 
X. was presented with a bill for the same, which 
he paid, confessing at the same time that, although 
rather extensive, the joke was nevertheless a good 
one. He never afterward gave the cold shoulder 
to Counsellor G.—Saturday Express. 








THE NEST BUILDING APE. 


Its head is bald and shining black, though that 
of its young is white. It differs from the gorilla 
in being smaller, milder, far more docile, less 
strong, and in the singular habit of building for 
itselr a nest or shelter of leaves amid the higher 
branches of trees. have watched, at different 
times, this ape retiring to its rest at night, and 
have seen it climb up to its house and seat itself 
comfortably on the projecting branch, with its 
head in the dome of the roof and its arm about 
the tree. The shelter is made of leaves com- 
pactly laid together, so as easily to shed rain. 
The branches are fastened to the trunk of the 
tree with vines, in which these forests greatly 
abound. The roof is generally from six to eight 
feet in its greatest diameter, and has the exact 
shape of an extended umbrella. There are most- 
ly two of these shelters in adjoining trees, from 
which I concluded that male and female live 
together all the year. The young probably stay 
with the parents till old enough to build nests of 
their own. The ingenuity and intelligence showa 
in this contrivance always struck me as some 
thing quite marvellous. ‘Tr js ertainlv something | 
which the goriila is not at all capable of.—Naz- | 
ural History of feru. j 
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TO CORRBSPONDENTS. 


C. C€., Portland, Maine.—Madrid, the capital of 
Spain, is the highest of the European « pals; 
200,000 people dwell at the elevation of 22 
on a naked desert plain, chilled by a ti 
breeze nine months of the year, and are bake 
the remaining three. The highest permanent 
residence in Europe is in the pass of Santa Maria 
2 feet. 
where a tropical temperature prevails, man dwells 
much more aloft than in Kurope. Potosi, the 
highest city on the globe, on the celebrated: metal 
literous mountain, is 13,350 feet, which is but a 
trifle below the peak of Mont Blanc, where mor- 
tal never stayed more than two hours. 








supposing that the tan used by the ladies of an- 
cient Rome was occasionally made in the modern 
manner; but the fan in ordinary use was formed 
ot the feathers of the peacock, or some other pay 
plumage, and was either suspended from the 
girdle, or carried by an attendant slave. 

“Lyna.’—The cactus grows in Syria to an im- 
posing size, and its fullest flowers open out in 
rich abundance by the roadside. It also spreads 
over the surface of the mountain districts where 
any soil can be found, and thus enriches and 
beautities the aspect of the country. 

G. D.—There are said to be only two English 
words in the pronunciation of which not a single 
letter of them is sounded, namely, ewe (you), and 
aye (1). 

Anrrist.—The best we can do is to transcribe for 
you the following description of Queen Elizabeth, 
written by Hentzner, a German traveller in Eng- 
land:—* Next came the queen, in her sixty-titth 
year, as we were told, very majestic; her face 
oblong, fair, but wrinkled; her eyes small, but 
black and pleasant; her nose a little hooked; her 
lips narrow, and her teeth black (a defect the 
English seem subject to trom their great use of 
sugar). She had in her ears two pearls, with 
very rich drops; she wore false hair, and that 
red.” 


B. C.—The expression “ brown study “ is thought 
to be a corruption of brow-study—brow being de- 
rived from the old German braun, in its com- 
pound form of aug-braun, an eye-brow. 

Anriquany.—The buttons on the coat of John 
Hancock were of silver, of American manutfac- 
ture. ‘The device, a shepherd shearing his sheep; 
the motto, * you gain more by our lives than our 
death.” 









A SINGULAR BREAST-PIN. 


which we may now and then tell the readers of 
Flag. The following is one of the class referred 
to. An overland route in volantes had brought 
us at last to the little city of Cardenas, built on a 
swamp, and peopled by two thousand inhabitants. 
This place was in tormer years, and even in 
modern times, one of the favorite lurking places 
of those miscreants, the West Indian Buccaneers ; 


took our seat beside a rough-looking customer. 
The fellow wore his beard and moustaches 
long, and a profusion of hair on his head, and 


French, or else pretended not to do so. Soa 
lonesome ride we had of it, with now and then 
an idea that our companion was just such a man 
as would like to cut a clever feilow’s throat for 
his purse, but we remembered the double-barrel- 
ed little companion we had loaded in our pocket, 
and so whistling away the time, sped on. Fr 
Matanzas we were to take the steamboat fur Ha- 
vana, and we did so on the next day after our 
arrival in the former city of sugar, molasses and 
tobacco. 

To our surprise we found quite a comfortable 
boat on the route, and” anticipated a pleasant 
trip. After eyeing all the passengers and the 
belongings of the boat, a trick we have, up we 
went to the wheel-huuse and promenade or hur- 
ricane deck, when whom should we meet but our 
friend or rather companion of the volante! A 
smile lit up his rough, tierce countenance, and 
he pleasantly saluted us und passed along, but 
in our walk we met him frequently, unul we 
turned and determined to make a few words with 
him if possible. He spoke English indifferently, 
but seemed to be more at home than when we 
were together in the volante, 

We had noticed before, a large breast-pin part- 
ly concealed by the ends of a profuse silk hand- 
kerchief, but now, on nearer inspection, what was 


our surprise at recognizing in the pin a well- 
executed painting of Andrew Jackson? It struck 
us as being very queer, and we were just about 
te ask the object, if any, that led him thus to 
wear the miniature of « former President of the 
United States, when a little droger crossed our 
way so nearly that the boat was upon her in an 
instant. The man to whom I was speaking 
sprung to the little rails on the wheel-house 
where he could get a view of all parta of the boat, 
and in a stern, authoritative tone, issued his or- 
ders coolly and promptly, until the boat was 
backed away, and the droger clear, when he 
again assumed the cool, indifferent manner before 
evinced, and puffed his cigar. 


“this is the captain, then, is it?” 

“Yes, signor,” 
Soto!" 

“De Soto! De Sot repeated we, “the 
captain whom General Jackson, when president 
pardoned from the sentence of death ?” 

‘ The same, signor.” 


he replied, “it is Signor De 











And sure enough,*this was the pirate captain, 


} De Soto, whom Bostonians, as will all the coun 
try, well remember was sentenced to death at 
2 ter f + foe vir ' . * + , 
Boston, after trial for piracy, but it having been 


5 | 
d 


In the Andes of South America, | 


AGxrs S.—There appears to be some reason for | 


In looking about the island of Cuba some 
years since, we picked up some queer anecdotes, | ** : : 
and fell in with some personal adventures of did she thank him warmly for saving her from 


A 


made to appear that he once saved a whi 
American ship's crew, who were wrecked 
Havana, President Jackson pardoned him, and 
the gratitade of this pirate chief, now a resp< 
able steamboat commander, led him to wear t 
Singular breast-pin, 


e 


| ————- + see 
OVER THE WATER. 


While we are « xperiencing so much excite 


ment in a political point of view, in this count: 





matters are by no means very quiet in*Kurope 
Napoleon is steadily increasing bis army and 
navy, and all of the powers are keeping thom 
The death of the pr 


selvgs on a war footing 






bids fair to open a new theme for con: u, 
| while England and Austria watch every move of 

the French. Spain, old, wornout, superannuated 
Spain, ts building up a navy and increasing ber 
army for some purpose or other. All the © id 
World regard the crisis in America with nervous 


interest, and England has sent a brigade of soi 


diers to Canada. We opine that revolution and 
; war will, ere long, break out on the other 
| side of the Atlantic ; the Hungarians are very 
uneasy, and the north of Europe is liable at any 


moment to be turned once more into a vast bat 
| tle field. Of all the powers, France is the strong 
| est, shrewdest, and most able, in a military point 
| of view, and her emperor knows the mercurial 
character of the people too well not to have a 
foreign war ready sor then when he finds that 
diversion necessary. We make history rapidly 
in our day, and its curious records will be a mar- 
vel to posterity, when they pore over the story 
of the present civil war. 





7o-* 
“PpuT OUT.” 

A few nights since, a young gentleman of 
Hartford was returning home on the night ex- 
press. Most of the passengers were sleeping ; 
and, half awake and half asleep, he leaned back 
in his seat, and serenely contemplated a sputter- 
ing candle burning low in its socket, just over the 
heads of two young ladies peacefully slumbering 
in their seats. He gazed dreamily, and un- 
consciously sank into dreamland. Suddenly a 
flash of light startled him. He jumped trom 
his seat to find that the last bit of the candle 
had dropped from it§ socket into the lap of one 
the young ladies, and her light travelling dress 
was in flames. He grasped her dress very 
promptly and energetically—rather boldly for a 
stranger and an unmarried young gentleman— 
and instantly extinguished the flames. She 
awoke with a little scream and a great start; but 
Not a bit of it. 


the flames ? But, under a con- 


fused misapprehension of the facts, she seemed to 
have the idea that he had produced the contla- 
The young gentleman, seeing that both 
the lady and the fire were “ put out,” withdrew. 





—-_— 
INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 
Professor Guyot of Princeton, New Jersey, has 


and many a noble craft had been run ashore on 
the reefs off the bay, and taken possession of asa 
wreck, and the cargo brought on shore, while no 
one thought to ask after the missing crew. The 
goods were then sent on pack-horses to Matanzas, 
and sold by the merchants, or sent inland to sup- 
ply the country trade. After a short stay at 
Cardenas, we looked about for a conveyance to 
Matanzas, and soon found that by taking a seat 
in a let volante with a stranger, we could save a 
doubloon (seventeen dollars) ; so we closed the 
bargain with the calisero without seeing him who 
was to be our companion, and the next morning 


either did not understand either English or | the Black Mountains. 








“O,” said we, to an intelligent Spaniard near, | 
| 


devoted his summer racations, since 1840, to the 
study of the great Apalachian mountain system 
of North America, As the result of his explora- 
tions, it appears now clear that the highest part 
of the Apalachian range is in the couterminous 
regions of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Of the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire the highest peaks are 
Mount Washington, 6278 feet, and Mount 
Adams, 5794 feet. In the southern part of the 
range just nsmed, Professor Guyot has found 
twenty-eight peaks that overtop Mouut Wash- 
ington, besides thirty-seven others that overtop 
Mount Adams, Of the peaks that overtop 
Mount Washington, thirteen are in a line about 
nine miles long, forming part of the chain called 
The highest of these, 
Mitchell’s Peak, is 6707 feet. 





A Dozen ay put One.—At a time when 
Curran was called before his college board tor 
wearing adirty shirt, “I pleaded,” said Curran, 
“inability to wear a clean one, and I told them 
the story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was at 
that time the plain, untitled, straggling Barry 
Yelverton. ‘I wish, mother,’ said Barry, y 
had eleven shirts.” ‘ Eleven, Barry; why 
eleven?’ ‘Because, mother, I am of opinion 
that gentlemen to be comfortable, ought to have 
the dozen.’ Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification.” Major Yelver- 
ton, who lately figured in the courts for refusing 
to acknowledge his marriage with an accomplish- 
ca but romantic lady, because he did not consider 
her to be of “ ventle blood,” is a direct descend 


antof Barry Yelverton, oncea very poor barrister, 
————__+ 2c —_ 





Wartersroct is New Hamranine —There 
was a terrific waterspout on Massabesie Pond, 
near Manchester, recently. It is described as be 
ing at least a thousand feet high, and in some 
parts hundreds of feet in diameter. It came in 
contact with some woods near the shore, and 
broke with a loud noise, breaking off branches 
from the trees, and filling the air tor a great dis 
tance with the fragments. A singular spout also 
occurred on Long Point, south of the Massabesie, 
the same day. 

—_—————__ ¢ ae eo -_______ 
Waares ovt or them Latitene —The 
English papers report that one hundred and fifty- 
nine whales were stranded near North U ist, an 
wiand of the outer Hebrides, Scotland, on the 
6th of June. 





——-—-+ 
Trias. — Misfortunes are troublesome at 
| first, but when there is no remedy but patience, 
custom makes them easy to us, and necessity 
gives as courage. 
—_——-—-—- + wee — 

Queny.—What is the difference between a 
forty pound note and @ wife at forty? One 
ean change : 


can't 











vou 





or two twenties, and the other you 


=o -— + <a 
Coqvetry. —A coquette is a rose-liush. fr om 
which every young bean placks a leaf, and 
thorns are left for the husband 





he 





_————- + @ceo 





PutLtovocicat.—Tf the inhabitant of a city 
wa ciuzen, an inhabitant of a den i a denizen 
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|} Tar it.—Ify 


} fall off, moun: a v 





rare too fat and would | 


as horse 



































AMUSING MISTAKES 








lla i ever teen in a printing of 
1 Vv c@rtoas thine t No oe 
Ter “ nav descr be some of them + 
pa rafter You the m 
te i wath the a tere Thee « 
men w arrange the types Bach letter 
eanen mark, © cast on a wp 
} * aboat an inch long and thee 
«l small boxes arrenget ina f 
callata Cpe bea os for the A’e ator 
ih andewoom. The 
sin hes lett hand @ emall tron 
atus hing something like an ope c* 
which be eocs the tv, 
sng them in proper onder to pre 
“ sot the writtea copy hetore bien 
Tees hee £ practhe for a man to sett 
qurck aot without making mistsles S 
umes hanging of @ single letter wi 
the meu y of a whole sentence Bach © 
a y wrected before the paper te pri 
aily an amusing hander te 
I we, on printing the Hible ance 
oomy« iM setting ap the pp “All 
a man howill he give for hie life” mad 
read Ali thata man beth will he give fo 
The“ proof reader,” whore work 
ty lowk t aud pont out mistakes, found 


error, and marked lt, bat the 
looked it agains Tt 


Mistake & see 


oom Pesitor + 
proof reader seeing 


od time, wrote with bie per 


the margin of the paper, opporite the sonte 
Phatdeponds upon circumstances alter « 
the right letter war inserted, Not long ein 
Hartfonl newspaper, noticing the death o 
editor, said * He wae a high armed gentlems 
of course it should have read " bigh mre 
Another paper save the people of Lndia 


chietiy on +, instead of ree = Shortly « 
, & RewEpaper of the defeated + 
to say, we are dimded lhe @ tae 
brothers bat the types were wrong, and 
We are faked ete A Missourt pape 
farmed ite readers that the wre crop of Gar 


ade county, wae 25.000 gale; but before te 





ors could profit by each a fle ypportanity 
thistake was corrected by patting seme in 5 
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PERSONAL. 
Mie Charlotte Cashman wae a visite: 
Wastiogton last week 
Begliand, 


She will soon retar 
where she proposes w make 


Khoseuth ie very mach depressed by the rm 
of lie recent efforts, and indeed by the ge 
fruits of bos residence in London, and has ¢ 
a vila on Lake Como 

Mr Fay, our ex-minister to Switeeriand, 
taske a tour of northera Rarope before retuy 
home to the baited States 

Mr. Thatcher, the young Moston astron 
who discovered the last comet, and which & 
called the Tratcher Comet, has been ve 
from over exciioment 1a conseqenes. 

Major (vow General) Anderson has re 
an elogant gold medal trom the citizens of 
York 

The Treste Gazette says that Kowsuih 
purclesed, at Treste, portable presses, 
which he intends to continue the manufac 
Notes 

Madame Colson is singing in Pare It 
be remembered that she wae a great fay 
here She is soon to fll an engageme 
Milan 

Mr Mussell, of the London Times has 
receiving kind attentions at Washington 
oral Soott gave a dinner in compliment to 
ant others tendered friendly courtesies to 
(hen 

lion. Edward Everett presented « flag on 
ton Common to the 12th Massachusettes \ 
teer Regument a few days since, on behalf 
number of ladies 

The wite of Major MeHae died of |} 
photia a few days ence at Jeflerson Mar 
‘Two monthe ago che waa bitten by a doy 
the anneal was not known at the time to be 

Vrotessor James Kaesell Lowell hae pres 
two hundred volames during the last year 
library of Harvard College The nam 
found volumes in the institation now ne 
over 150,000 


ee 


A sovennion Kemeny —A noted pill 
alvertiaes that @ patient of hie has “ take 
of his palle ewery night, for four handre 
forty nine nights, and been cured of bie die 
Ko we should think! The man that cow 
he cured of al/ the “ ille that fleel ia heir t 
t r pile four handred and forty nine 
in auccession, must have the stomach of » 
gator and the constitation of a saw mill 


“oe. 


A onmat Betantieumant At the 
pitalof St. Laas, in Paris, Atty the 

the, forty thousand famigations, and 
theuend doaches, are preeerited in the 


fayear It accome 





fates eight handre 

tents, aod the whole annual en pense of the 

homent « one hendred thyeasand dollars 
7m 

~A Yankee 


ym San Pramcteso to a New Haven paper 
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made to appear that he once saved a whole 
American ship’s crew, who were wrecked off 
Havana, President Jackson pardoned him, and 
the gratitude of this pirate chief, now a respect- 
able steamboat commander, led him to wear the 
singular breast-pin. 





OVER THE WATER. 

While we are experiencing so much excite- 
ment in a political point of view, in this country, 
matters are by no means very quiet in°Europe. 
Napoleon is steadily increasing his army and 
navy, and all of the powers are keeping them- 
selvgs on a war footing. The death of the pope 
bids fair to open a new theme for contention, 
while England and Austria watch every move of 
the French. Spain, old, wornout, superannuated 
Spain, is building up a navy and increasing her 
army for some purpose or other. All the Olid 


! World regard the crisis in America with nervous 


interest, and England has sent # brigade of sol- 
diers to Canada. We opine that revolution and 
war will, ere long, break out on the other 
side of the Atlantic; the Hungarians are very 
uneasy, and the north of Europe is liable at any 
moment to be turned once more into a vast bat- 
tle field. Of all the powers, France is the strong- 
est, shrewdest, and most able, in a military point 
of view, and her emperor knows the mercurial 
character of the people too well not to have a 


| foreign war ready for them when he finds that 


diversion necessary. We make history rapidly 


| in our day, and its curious records will be a mar- 
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vel to posterity, when they pore over the story 
of the present civil war. 





“PUT OUT.” 

A few nights since, a young gentleman of 
Hartford was returning home on the night ex- 
press. Most of the p 3 were sleeping 
and, half awake and half asleep, he leaned back 
in his seat, and serenely contemplated a sputter- 
ing candle burning low in its socket, just over the 
heads of two young ladies peacefully slumbering 
in their seats. He gazed dreamily, and un- 
consciously sank into dreamland. Suddenly a 
flash of light startled him. He jumped from 
his seat to find that the last bit of the candle 
had dropped from it8 socket into the lap of one 
the young ladies, and her light travelling dress 
was in flames. He grasped her dress very 
promptly and 4 ly—rather boldly for a 
stranger and an unmarried young gentleman— 
and instantly extinguished the flames. She 
awoke with a little scream and a great start; but 
did she thank him warmly for saving her from 
the flames? Nota bit of it. But, under a con- 
fused misapprehension of the facts, she seemed to 
have the idea that he had produced the conflu- 
gration. The young gentleman, seeing that both 
the lady and the fire were “put out,” withdrew. 











INTERESTING DISCOVERIES. 

Professor Guyot of Princeton, New Jersey, has 
devoted his summer vacations, since 1840, to the 
study of the great Apalachian mountain system 
of North America. As the result of his expl!ora- 
tions, it appears now clear that the highest part 
of the Apalachian range is in the conterminous 
regions of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. Of the White Moun- 
tains in New Hampshire the highest peaks are 
Mount Washington, 6278 feet, and Mount 
Adams, 5794 feet. In the southern part of the 
range just named, Professor Guyot has found 
twenty-eight peaks that overtop Mount Wash- 
ington, besides thirty-seven others that overtop 
Mount Adams, Of the peaks that overtop 
Mount Washington, thirteen are in a line about 
nine miles long, forming part of the chain called 
the Black Mountains. The highest of these, 
Mitchell’s Peak, is 6707 feet. 

















A Dozen att put One.—At a time when 
Curran was called before his college board tor 
wearing a dirty shirt, “I pleaded,” said Curran, 
“inability to wear a clean one, and I told them 
the story of poor Lord Avonmore, who was at 
that time the plain, untitled, struggling Barry 


Yelverton. ‘I wish, mother,’ said Barry, ‘I 
had eleven shirts.” ‘Eleven, Barry; why 
eleven?” 


‘Because, mother, I am of opinion 
that gentlemen to be comfortable, ought to have 
the dozen.’ Poor Barry had but one, and I made 
the precedent my justification.” Major Yelver- 
ton, who lately figured in the courts for refusing 
to acknowledge his marriage with an accomplish- 
ed but romantic lady, because he did not consider 
her to be of “ gentle blood,” is a direct descend- 
ant of Barry Yelverton, once a very poor barrister, 





Watersrovt 1s New Hamrsnire.—There 
was a terrific waterspout on Massabesie Pond, 
near Manchester, recently. It is described as be- 
ing at least a thousand feet high, and in some 
parts hundreds of feet in diameter. It came in 
contact with some woods near the shore, and 
broke with a loud noise, breaking off branches 
from the trees, and filling the air tor a great dis- 
tance with the fragments. A singular spout also 
occurred on Long Point, south of the Massabesie, 
the same day. 





Waatces ovt or tHe Latitcps —The 
English papers report that one hundred and tifty- 
nine whales were stranded near North Uist, an 
island of the outer Hebrides, Scotland, on the 
6th of June. 





Trias. — Misfortunes are troublesome at 
first, but when there is no remedy but patience, 
custom makes them easy to us, and necessity 
gives us courage. ; 





Query.—What is the difference between a 
forty pound note and a wife at forty? One you 
can change for two twenties, and the other you 
can’t. 





CogusEtRy.—A coquette is a rose-bush, from 
which every young beau plucks a leaf, and the 
thorns are left for the husband. 





PuiLorocicat.—If the inhabitant of a city 
is a citizen, an inhabitant of a den is a denizen. 


+ ce + - 


Try 17.—If you are too fat and would like to 





fall off, mount a vicious horse. 
































AMUSING MISTAKES. 


Have you ever been in a printing-office t | 


The 
Perh rs we may descr be some of them more 
particula hereafter. 
terested to watch the compositors. 
men who arrange the types. 





e many curious things to be seen there. 





They ure the 
Each letter, and 
ench punctuation mark, is cast on a separate 
piece of metal, about aninch long, and these are 
Gistributed in small boxes arranged in a frame 
called a case, One box is for the A’s, another for 
B’s, anoth The com- 
positor holds in his lett hand a smal! iron appar- 
atus looking something like an open box with 
one side out, in which he sets the types, one by 
one, placing them in proper order to print the 
words of the written “copy” before him. It 
requires long practice for a man to set types 
quickly, and without making mistakes. Some- 
times the changing of a single letter will alter 
the meaning of a whole sentence. Such errors 
are usually corrected before the paper is printed, 
but occasionally an amusing blunder is left. 
For instance, in printing the Bible once, the 
compositor in setting up the passage “ All that 
a man hath will he give for his life,” made it 
read, “All thata man hath will he give for his 
wije.”’ The “ proof-reader,” whose work it is 
to look for and point out mistakes, found the 
error, and marked it, but the compositor over- 
looked it again. The proof-reader seeing the 
mistake a second time, wrote with his pencil on 
the margin of the paper, opposite the sentence, 
“ Thatdepends upon circumstances,” after which 
the right letter was inserted. Not long since, a 
Hartford newspaper, noticing the death of an 
editor, said “ He was a high-winded gentleman ;” 
of course it should have read “ high-minded.” 
Another paper says, “the people of India live 
chietly on mice,” instead of rice. Shortly after 
an election, a newspaper of the defeated party 
intended to say, we are linked like a band of 
brothers,”’ but the types were wrong, and said, 
“We are licked, ete.” A Missouri paper in- 
formed its readers that the wife crop of Gascon- 
ade county, was 25,000 gals. ; but before bachel- 
ors could profit by such a fine opportunity, the 
mistake was corrected by putting wine in place 
of wife. 


r for commas, and so on. 





PERSONAL. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman was a visitor at 
Washington last week. She will soon return to 
England, where she proposes to make her 
home. 

Kossuth is very much depressed by the results 
of his recent efforts, and indeed by the general 
fruits of his residence in London, and has taken 
a villa on Lake Como. 

Mr Fay, our ex-minister to Switzerland, is to 
make a tour of northern Europe betore returning 
home to the United States. 

Mr. Thatcher, the young Boston astronomer, 
who discovered the last comet, and which is now 
called the Thatcher Comet, has been very ill 
from over-excitement in conseqence. 

Major (now General) Anderson has received 
an elegant gold medal from the citizens of New 
York 

The Trieste Gazette says that Kossuth has 
purchased, at Trieste, portable presses, with 





which he intends to the facture of 
notes. 
Madame Colson is singing in Paris. It will 


be remembered that she was a great favorite 
here. She is soon to fill an engagement at 
Milan. 

Mr. Russell, of the London Times has been 
receiving kind attentions at Washington. Gen- 
eral Scott gave a dinner in compliment to him, 
and others tendered friendly courtesies to “ Our 
Own.” 

Hon. Edward Everett presented a flag on Bos- 
ton Common to the 12th Massachusetts Volun- 
teer Regiment a few days since, on behalf of a 
number of ladies. 

The wife of Major McRae died of hydro- 
phobia a few days since at Jefferson Barracks. 
Two months ago she was bitten by a dog, but 
the animal was not known at the time to be mad. 

Lrofessor James Russell Lowell has presented 
two hundred volumes during the last year to the 
library of Harvard College. The number of 
bound volumes in the institution now number 
over 150,000. 





A sovereIGN Remepy.—A noted pill-maker 
advertises that a patient of his has ‘taken one 
of his pills every night, for four hundred and 
forty-nine nights, and been cured of his disease.” 
So we should think! The man that could not 
be cured of all the “ ills that flesh is heir to,” by 
taking pills four hundred and forty-nine nights 
in succession, must have the stomach of an alli- 
gator and the constitution of a saw-mill. 





A Great Estaniisument.— At the great 
hospital of St. Louis, in Paris, fifty thousand 
baths, forty thousand fumigations, and three 
thousand douches, are prescribed in the course 
of a year. It accommodates eight hundred pa- 
tients, and the whole annual expense of the estab- 
lishment is one hundred thousand dollars. 





LearsinG Spranisoh.—A Yankee writes 
from San Francisco toa New Haven paper: “ A 
Spanish girl is the best grammar in the world ; 
aud, since my arrival in town, I have been study- 
ing grammar” We suppose he'll conjugate 
soon, if the girl don’t decline. 





To KEEP A THING PRIVATE.—It you want 
to keep a thing exceedingly private, put it in a 
letter, which entrust for delivery to “a private 
friend.” 
no one else will ever see it afterwards. 





Osty THINK OF 1T!—It has always been a 
er of profound astonishment to us how our 
yrs could have eaten their breakfast with- 
out a morning newspaper! 









—_—-_—- 
Very NatcraL.—A paregrep yh in a foreign 
paper commences thus: “ Women in arms.” 

Weil, where should they be? 


} girls. 
You would be muck in- | 


SO TEER FLAG 


O, THIS LOVE! 

“Venerable Joe,” a character in Bentley’s 
Miscellany, thus bitterly “lets on” about the 
Joe must have been jilted at some time by 
one of the coquettish little misses—that’s clear. 
But hear him: “Love,” observed Venerable 
Joe, sarcastically, ‘“love’s a himposition. 
There’s been more people imposed upon by that 


| are word than by all the professional swindlers in 





The privacy is sure to be so great that | 


natur. It’s a gros, auniwersal himposition ; and 


it’s on’y werry vonderfal to me that it aint long | 


ago been hexpunged. A gal says she loves yer. 
Werry well; but are you consequently obligated 
to make a fool of ourself? No; 
got her hipsy dixsy, and vot’s the good o’ that ? 
Marry her, and you'll werry soon see ‘’ow 
sweet's the love as meets return.’ But about 
that, look ’ear on’y just for hinstance: a gal 


you've on’y | 


loves a soger—vich they all do; it’s reg’lar; | 


he’s a private ; still she loves ’im—O, hout an’ 
hout! Werry well; don’t yer think she’d give 
‘im up for a hofficer? In course she vood! 
And why? Why, cos it ud be a better chance. 
Has for love, it’s the wickedest, the swindlinist 
himposition as is. The chances is vot gals look 
out for. The on’y question with them is, ‘Is it 
a good chance?’ If it is, they'll have it; if it 
airt, they wont, unless they can’t get nothing 
better. It’s the deadest take in, is that love, 
ever heered on; a deader do never was hin- 
wented. You take my adwice, and don’t be 
foozled. Venever you hear the word love, al- 
ways view it as a gros himposition. Hif yer 
don’t, you'll be done, and on’y find out the differ- 
ence ven it’s too late. Look at me jist for in- 
stance. I was sixty two in Jennewerry last; 
look at that! Sixty two, and I aint done yet. 
I’m inwited to all the parties. I’m never forgot. 
There’s the old uns as single a-hoglin’ on me 
reg’lar; and the old uns as is married, a settin’ 
their darters upon me; it ’ud be such a chance! 
and all, in course, cos I’m single. Why, d’yer 
think they’d care about my company prowided I 
vos married? Does it stand at all to reason 
they’d inwite me as they do, hif they didn’t be- 
lieve I was yet to be done? Not a bit of it! not 
if I vos vorth a matter o’ fifty times more than I 
ham. But, as it is—as I’ve allus escaped the 
himposition—there am ‘I, never missed, allus 
thought on, looked up to and respected, vich, let 
me tell you, is a werry great advantage.” 





HISTORICAL RELICS. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, in Providence, recently, 
among the objects of interest presented for the 
cabinet, were a Hessian sword bayonet, from Mr. 
Samuel S. Wells, bearing on the blade, “ Fred- 
erick If., Landgraff Tu Hessian ;’ from the 
Dexter family, a porcelain punch bowl of 110 
years standing, a handsome large plate of the 
same material 100 years old, and a metal plate 
of English manufacture, which is known to have 
been in the family 170 years, and probably be- 
longed to Gregory Dexter ; ‘from Mr. Gallup a 
soldier's breastplate, found on the field of battle 
of 1815, at New Orleans, and worn by a British 
soldier of one of the advance regiments. A 
corner of it was carried away by a cannon shot, 
showing that its wearer must have been killed. 
The sword bayonet has a strong brass hilt, with 
a straight, double-edged blade, about the length 
of an ordinary dress sword, and must have been 
very effective ina charge. Of its early history 
nothing is known, but it was probably brought to 
this country with the Hessian troops during the 
revolutionary war; and furnishes evidence that 
the sword bayonet is not a modern French inven- 
tion. The punch bowl had evidently seen much 
service, but the fractures had been carefully re- 
paired, thus preserving a venerable relic of an 
ancient social custom. 





Latest News From Paris.—If Louis Na- 
poleon continues his crusade against the press, 
we may shortly expect to see in the English pa- 
pers a paragraph like the following, under the 
head of “ Foreign Intelligence :’”’ “ As all the 
editors are imprisoned, and every newspaper 
confiscated, we regret we cannot make our usual 
extracts from the French press, as not a single 
newspaper was published in Paris this morning.” 








Very Eastty Done.—Turn to cur list of 
brilliant original stories, select any one you de- 
sire, envlose us twenty cents in postage stamps or 
silver, and the book will be sent to you by return 
of mail, postage paid. These stories were all 
written expressly for us, are elegantly illustrated 
by new original drawings, and are the cheapest 
works now before the public. We send any siz 
for one dollar, postage paid. 





A sew Ser oF saturat Teetu.—A very 
charming girl in Lowell, of English birth, who 
had the misfortune to lose about all her teeth, 
and had used a false set for some time, now finds 
anew and promising supply coming forward, in 
both jaws, and will soon have a full set of 
natural teeth. 





IsLanp wasnepd away.—Such a violent 
storm raged around Rise Lake, Upper Canada, 
during the last week that one of the most beau- 
tiful islands, called Riordan’s Island, has 
disappeared. 





Sywpatnetic.—A gentleman observed the 
other day upon an indifferent pleader at the bar, 
that he was the most affecting orator he ever 
heard, for he never attempted to speak but he 
excited general pity. 





Stream anp Toracco.—A late German wri- 
ter says that the people of the United States can 
blow up more steamboats, and chew more to- 
bacco, than any other five nations in the world. 





PatHoLocicat.—If you are 


ill of a fever, 
and see 


your bedside, 
for your fever has made a cry-sis 


your sister erying by 
take courage, 
(crisi 





) 





Hist to Trave.rers —The best letters of 
introduction for travellers in 


cidediy £ s. d. 


England are de- 


| 





| 


! 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS., 

A terrible tornado swept over Illinois and Wis- 
consin a few days since, doing great damage 

The thermometer has been ranging from 95° 
to 100° in Boston for some days past. 

The Indians on the borders of Texas are 
growing very troublesome. 

Our watering places are almost empty this 
year Niagara, we are told, is nearly deserted. 

Think of marching with a woolen suit, a four- 
teen pound musket, knapsack, etc., 

A “Blowhard”—the white 
Aquarial Gardens. 


this weather ! 
whale at the 
He's popular, however. 

France is still increasing her army and navy. 
Napoleon is resolved to be ready for anything. 

We have counted thus far 164 daily and week- 
ly journals stopped in the last four weeks. 

Lady Franklin is having a pleasant time at the 
Sandwich Islands, and being made much of 

The health of the pope is represented to be 
very precarious, and his life is despaired of. 

We had seven deaths by sun stroke in this vi- 
cinity during one day last week. 

They are having sharp debates in the French 
chambers, at Paris, on the liberty of the press. 

Horses are in great demand for army purposes, 
thousands are being shipped from Boston. 

An Irish laborer, T. McDee, died in this city 
the other day from drinking too much ice water. 

Henry Bates hung himself in New York, all 
for a pretty flirt, last week. 

We may keep the devil without the swine, but 
not the swine without the devil. 

Why keep them? Another mad dog was 
killed on our Common a day or two since. 

The Mississippi River has been dining off anoth- 
er steamer, all at one swallow. 

The negroes are so thick at Fortress Monroe 
you can cut them with a knife! 

Look out for sharks, while bathing, there are 
plenty of them all along shore now. 

The sea serpent, being otherwise engaged, has 
not visited us thas far this season. 


There are computed to be fifty th d cler- 


OF GUR UNION? ss» 


Foreign Atems. 


On the first of the vear there were 
miners in Australia 

Hon. George P. Marsh, Minister to Italy, has 
arrived at Turin. 


An army of 600,000 men is thought necessary 
to preserve the peace aud dignity of France 

The duty on common salt has been abolished 
in France, in order to aid the fisheries 

Wine, called Valerio, two thousand vears old 
has been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii 

Ice is now selling retail in Paris at four cents 
per pound, with the thermometer at 83° 

The consumption of claret has increased ten- 


| fold in England since the new treaty with France. 


| to London. 


Tn Ireland, 
cellent 
pasture, 


agriculturists seem to be in ex- 
hopes at the aspect of the crops and 


Italy is now sending—not singers—but pianists 
Signori Nacciarone, and Carle An- 
dreoli are now on the top wave of success 

Madame Grisi will this year make a farewell 
tour of England, and appear as Norma in the 
principal towns. 

The population of London, as lately returned 
by the census takers, is 2,803,034. In Issi it 
Was 2,962,263. 

A French schoolmaster has recently been 
punished with two months imprisonment tor 
striking a child in his school. 

Cotton growing has been commenced in the 
British colony of (Queensland, Oceanica, with a 
good prospect of success. 

An Italian version of the prayer-book is in 
preparation by the society for promoting Chris- 
tian knowledge for circulation in Italy 

A young woman recently fell dead while dane- 
ing at a ball in Birmingham, England, The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict that she died 
of apoplexy, arising in a great measure from 
tight lacing. 

The British government is having cannon 
made of puddled steel, consolidated by being 
beaten with asteam hammer. They weigh 4 1-2 
tons, and although only 6 1-2 inch’ bore, are in- 

tended for 100- -pound shot. 

In 1853, before the Russian war commenced, 
the national debt of England stood at a few 
thousands above seven hundred and sixty-nine 

Wh 








gymen in these United States. 

There are over one hundred and seventy-five 
miles of gas pipes laid down in London. 

Robert West drank a pint of whiskey in Balti- 
more, in fifteen minutes, and died at once. 

It is said that there is not one machine shop in 
all Itaiy. Singular fact. 

Fishermen from the New England shore are 
doing a good business this year. 





FACTS FROM SCIENCE. 

The vulgar and incorrect idea, that the vul- 
ture “scents the carrion from afar,” so often re- 
produced by later poets, has no place in Bible 
poetry. It is the bird’s keen eye that enables 
him to find his prey. Dawson says that the cat- 
tle introduced into the Faulkland Islands have 
assumed three varieties of color, which appear 
to keep themselves distinct. In the same islands 
the common rabbit has split into two varieties, 
one of which has been described as a distinct 
species. In St. Helena and the Gallipagos the 
rat has passed into varieties very distinct from 
the common breeds. All these changes must 
have occurred within a few generations. In 
South America and Siberia wild horses have as- 
sumed a uniform chestnut or bay color. On 
Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia, where 
herds of wild horses have existed since early in 
the settlement of the country, they have degen- 
erated to the level of Highland ponies. The 
Jew dispersed over all the world, but preserving 
his race almost unmixed, is fair or yellow in the 
north of Europe, of a dark complexion in the 
south of Europe, and in Malabar absolutely 
black. The Arab in like manner, is fair in the 
mountains of Yemon; black in Lower Mesopota- 
mia and Nubia. The Magyars of Hungary and 
the Turks have, however, lost the characteristic 
Mongolian features of their ancestors and as- 
sumed those of Europeans. The Anglo-Amer- 
ican can readily be distinguished from an 
Englishman. 





We t To RemMemMBer.—Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly bound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos- 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex- 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week, Godey’s Magazine, Harper’s New 
Monthly, Harper’s Weekly, Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—in short, all and every serial work 
is bound as above. 





Emicration.—Emigration to this country is 
not materially checked by the civil war, as might 
have been expected. The arrival of emigrants 
at Castle Garden, New York, during the first six 
months of this year was 43,637, against 49,388 
in the same time last year. The Irish emigra- 
tion has fallen off about five thousand, while the 
German has increased some three thousand. 





Spreep or LaGuiorrs.— The French iron- 
plated steamer Gloire recently made the passage 
from Toulon to Algiers in sixty-six hours, be- 
ing six hours less than the fastest French steam- 
ers have hitherto made the passage in, and with- 
out using her tall propelling power. 


oe ee 





Acep.—An old lady of Philadelphia, named 
Dinah Geary, born in 1759, who boasted of hav- 
ing attended Washington's receptions at his man- 
sion in Market Street, in the early days of the 


republic, has just died in that city. 
! 





Stirnnisc tHe Fire.—A modern philoso- 
pher says, “‘to stir the fire perfectly requires 


the touch of a sculptor, the eve of an architect, 


| and the wrist of a dentist.”" 





Prose axp Portry.—Our poetry in the 


eighteenth century was prose; our prose in the 


| seventeenth, poetry 


— ee 
Mesitcat.—To what tune dé 


Nep-tune 


es the ovean sing ? 





; when it terminated it had risen to 
£808,108,722; since which period it has been 
decreased a few millions. 


—  _ 


Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


An evil heart can make any doctrine heretical. 
The mould of a man’s fortune is in his own 
ands. 

Thought is ever unfolding. A good thinker 
keeps thinking. 

“ What wants a sovereign?” says a flattering 
courtier. “Truth,” says a serious king. 

He will never suffer from solitude who has 
never quarrelled with himself. 

Truth requires plain words; she rejects all 
ambiguities and reserves. 

Plato compares a wise man to a good game- 
ster, who accommodates his game to the chance 
of the die. 

Set bounds to your zeal by discretion, to error 
wy truth, to passion by reason, to divisions by 

arity. 

Employment is to man what nil ie te manhin. 
ery; it makes the wheels of existence turn 
smoothly. 

When a man readily gives ear to a calumny, 
he betrays fellow-feeling with the malignity 
whence it sprang. 

It is easier to give counsel than to receive it. 
Wise men think they do not need it, and fools 
will not take it. 

Small evils make the worst part of great ones, 
it is so much evsier to endure misfortune than to 
bear an inconvenience. 

Those who have been bad, their own infelicity 
precipitates their fate; if good, their merits have 
been their ruin. 





It is common to men of the greatest eminence, 
that they perish by the hands and harms of those 
they least feared. 

Don’t give your time to every superficial ac- 
quaintance ; it is bestowing what is to you of in- 
estimable worth, upon one who is not likely to 
be the better for it. 

There are no hands upon the clock of eternity ; 
there is no shadow upon its dial. The very 
hours of heaven will be measured by the sunshine, 
not by the shadow. 

Never trust a man for the vehemence of his as- 
severations, whose bare word you would not 
trust; a knave will make no more of swearing 
to a falsehood, than of affirming it. 


Hoker's B Budget. 


Why is a chair like a fash a fashionable lady’s dress ? 
Because it is sat in. 


A promising young man may do very well, 
perhaps—a paying one much better 

It wont do, when in a hurry, to eat soup with 
a two-pronged fork, or try to catch fleas with a 
fish net. 

“ Those dear eyes of thine,” as the man said 
when he bought his wite a pair of five dollar 
spectacles. 

“Cut my straps, and let me go to glory!” 
as Dow, junior, said when he took his first 
favorite kiss. 

“Goodness me!” cried a nice old lady, the 
other day, “if the world does come to an end 
next year, what shall I do for snuff’ 





The difference between a suit of clothes and a 
suit at law, is this—one provides you with pock- 
ets and the other empties them. 

“You seem animated by this fine autumn 
scene, my dear Annie,”’ said a lover. “ No,” 
said she, “I never shail be Annie-mated till I be- 
come your wife.” 

A fellow named JWi//s was hauled 
Albany the other day for striking a man named 
Joke, and fined $5. He plead, in extenuation, 
that he thought it no offence to “ crack a Joke 


up in 


A boy three years of age was asked who made 
him. With his li ittle hand level! ed a foot above 
the floor, he artlessly replied, 
little baby so high and Ig 





* God mac le 
rrew the rest 

A steam doctor in a North Carolina paper, 
boasts that he has discovered a system by wt 
he can make out of an old man, an entire vou Ww 
man, and have enough jet: to make a smaii 
dog ! 


me a 





“Have you been much at sea?” “ Why, no, 
not exactly; but my brother married an ad 
miral’s daughter.” “ Were 
“No, not exac tly; but my 
name was French.’ ‘ 


Mr. Emerson, in one of his lectures, observed 
that in New England a man might one day tea 
tavern-keeper and the next a judye A very 
natural transition,” whispered a wag, “ from the 
bar to the bench.” 


you ever abroad ?"' 


mother’s maiden 


Somebody says “devil” isa mean word any 





Way it may be written. Remove the d and ots 
“evil,” remove the eanditis “ vile,” remove the 
t tis “ill,” remove the i and remaius, 
which has the aspirate sound of * hell 





| very large. 


Quill and $rissors. 


Nathan Thompson, t! 





vw American boat builder, 
who constracts a complete gunboat of one hun- 
dred tons by steam in five hours from the ume 
the keel is laid, bas introduced the Bonner and 
Spaulding system of advertising into Euyland 
The Londen Star lately accommodated his adver 
tisement with a whole side of its issue 

The comet which has been sach a brilliant 
and unexpected visitor is goung away from us 
Protessor Bond shows in «a communication how 
near the earth came to being swept away by its 
tail on the 28:h of June—only a day or two dis 
tant. It is now about 25,000,000 miles off and 
may be considered safe 

Nine full blooded Sioux Indians recently ap 
plied for citizenship in Minnesota Right of 
them were rejected because they could not speak 
English, and were familiar only with their own 
which was ruled by the court to be a barbarous 
language. The ninth being a fair English 
scholar, was successful 

A boy only eleven years of age, the son of a 
hutcher at Kusel, in Germany, committed sui 
cide a tew days ago, by hanging himself, durin, 
the absence of his parents, because they had re 
fused him permission to purchase a squirrel to 
which he had taken a fancy, 

A meteor appeared in the heavens near 
Altoona, Pa., on the evening of the 4th ult, 
which is described as a large ball, swattly passing 
from the southwest toward the earth, tollowed by 
a considerable trail, and threw off fragments 
much resembling those thrown from rockets 

H. H. Stone, of Eden, Vermont, has a pond, 
fed by a large cold spring, in which he has over 
a hundred fine brook trout, some of which are 
Some of the people down this way 
wouldn't object to going afishing in that pond. 


An Amesbury cat, a few days since, lost a lit- 
ter of kittens that were suddenly launched into 
the Merrimac. Feeling lonely, she started on a 
tramp and returned with two young rabbits, 
which she has since nursed regularly. 

It appears from Baring’s London Circular, 
that the credit of the State of Massachusetts 


| ranks higher in the European money market 





than that of any other State of the Union, and 
even higher than that of the United States. 

Only 21,596 people emigrated from Ireland 
last year. The remittances sent home from 
America in 1860, amounted to $2,884.660. At 
present emigration from Ireland to the United 
States has almost entirely ce: 

A Mr. Keeing had the audacity to petition the 
French Chambers to endow a professorship of 
Atheism. The committtee branded the propo- 
sition with its highest indignation, and passed to 
the order of the day. 

‘The manufacture of milk is as much an art as 
other manufactures, and to kaow how to produce 
the article with the smallest possible qaantity of 
that which comes from the cow, is the grand 
desideratum. 

Mecea, the great headquarters of oildom in 
Ohio, it is said, is almost deserted. There is 
nothing left of it but a few holes, and here and 
there a greasy spot. Not one well out of a dozen 
is pumping. 

The house at Berlin in which the Baron Hum- 
boldt lived and died, has been completely re- 
paired, and a marble slab placed on the front 
recording the fact that it was his residence. 


Miss Nightingale has given £50 towards the 
establishment of a Soldier’s Home at Gibraltar, 
towards which object | the government has prom- 
tow! wy sabe rie £8 

The title, Duke of Malakoff, is ridiculed by 
the English. Malakoff was the name of the re- 
spectable German stone-mason who was the con- 
tractor for the work of the tower. 

35,637 emigrants had arrived at New York 
during the last six months ; being 5701 less than 
the number which arrived during the same period 
last year. 

One of the directors of a pablic institution 
not very far from Boston, addressed the inmates 
on the 4th of July as “ Fellow-conviets.’ 

Consul Spencer, at Paris, has been ordered to 
close his consulate and deposite his papers with 
the American minister. 

Professor Lowe, the wronaut, is called the ad- 
vance guard of the grand army of Washington 
—the brigadier-general ot the skies. 

“Delaware, we believe,” says the Delaware 
Gazette, “ was never more likely to reap a boun- 
tiful harvest than now.” 

California and Australia yield 
$100,000,000 of gold annually, th 
ing the former about $10,000,000. 

William Knight died in Philadelphia, lately, 
of hydrophobia. Bitten by bis own dog. 

The hunters cateh superb wild horses in Win- 
nebago county, Wisconsin, 

Nine cubic inches of water become ten when 
frozen. 

Flour is selling at $20 per barrel at Galveston, 
Texas. 

Africa is three times as large as all Europe 

The springtime of life—our dancing days 


nearly 
e latter lead 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr 
Bocher to Miss Caroline Little 

By Kev D M. Crane, Mr William O'Mara to Miss 
Anna M. Fowle 

By Kev George Denham, Mr. George D. Brown to Mise 
Clara Paioe 

By Rev Dr Bigelow, Mr Lemuel F. Clark to Mise Sa 
rah A.N. Fairbanks 

By Kev CN. Smith, Mr Joseph Jacinto to Miss Mary 
Nota 

At Kast Boston, by Rey L B Schwartz, Mr John 
Angeibeck to Mice M OR. Wiedman 

At Wayland, by Kev Mr Fletcher, Mr 
Sherman to Mies Annie 8 Loker. 

At Chelsea, by Kev William § Bartlett 
Allen to Mies Lottie Ao Belcher 

At Lowell, by Kev Chester Field, Mr Chester Troe- 
worthy to Mise Amorena M Smith 

At Fairbaven, by Key J Willard, Mr Horace Lawton 


Worcester, Mr. Ferdinand 


Luther H 
, Mr. James A 


! to Miva Cordetla G Chadeick 


At Grantville, by Kev Mr Atwood Mr Eleazer Porter 
to Mise Maria Boynton 

At New Bedford, Mr Coggeshall to Mise 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union} 
TO MEET NEVERMORE. 


BY WILLIE WARE, AUTHOR OF ‘“ DRIFTWOOD.” 


I'm sitting, bathed in moonlight, 
In my little attic room ; 
The stars are looking on me, 
Around me al! is gloom. 
Shadows fall 
Upon the wall, 
And methinks I hear a voice 
That spoke to me of yore; 
A voice of love and friendship trae, 
A voice I'll hear—O, nevermore! 
T hold my breath— 
Tis still as death ; 
No sound falls on mine ear, 
Save the falling of a tear— 
A pearly tear. 
Slowly it stole down my cheek, 
And fell upon my folded hands ; 
That tear methinks was seen 
By one in other, brighter lands. 
The thought brings comfort to my heart, 
And other tears begin to start, 
And slowly, very slowly roll 
Down my cheek, 
As solemnly and slowly as a soul 
Passes from this world of woe 
To that bright land of bliss above, 
Where the Master, meek 

And lowly of heart, and full of love, 
Sits on his jasper throne, 
Before which angels bow. 





Tam alone—all alone; 
For one I loved, loved more than life, 
Is a dweller now 
Of that bright world above, 
Where all is peace and love; 
And the cold winds moan, 
In a pitiless tone, 
** You will meet your love, 
Your friend of yore, 
On this mundane shore 
Nevermore, 
Nevermore!’ 
And my heart wildly beating, 
“As my lone-watch I’m keeping,”’ 
Echoes ‘‘ Nevermore— 
Nevermore!’ 
When the moonbeams whisper, 
In a silvery tone, 
** Alone—all alone ; 
But the day will dawn 
When thy heart so forlorn 
Will meet thy love 
On heaven's shore, 
And happiness will hover 
Around thee evermore!” 
And the stars meekly whisper, 
‘* Happiness evermore— 
Evermore!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE SELF-CONVICTED MURDERER. 


BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA, 

I wap been practising medicine about six 
years in the beautiful village of Brandon, when 
I was one day called to the bedside of a friend, 
who had been severely attacked by an acute in- 
flammatary dicossa Ha wae a boarder and 
lodger at the house of a widow lady, a Mrs. 
Clement, who with her only son had lately come 
to live among us. 

In a few hours my patient was so far relieved 
as to make it practicable for me to leave him. I 


did so, but returned in the evening, and spent - 


the night with him. He slept a good deal, and 
my own rest was not very much broken. A 
little before two o’clock, while I was lying awake, 
waiting to hear the hour strike when I was to 
give my patient some medicine, I heard some 
one moving about very stealthily in the room 
above me. Presently I heard the door of that 
room open, and then I heard some one coming 
slowly and noiselessly down stairs, and going out 
at the back door as quietly as possible. 

I did not feel any particular curiosity to see 
who this nocturnal wanderer might be; but it 
was now time to administer the potion to my 


friend. I therefore sprang out of bed, and went 


to the matchsafe to get the means of striking a 
light. In doing soI passed the window, and 
hearing a gate softly open, I looked out to see 
who it was. 

The moon was shining brightly, and I saw 
Richard Clement, the widow’s son, in the act of 
shutting the gate through which he had just 
passed. He did it very cautiously, and then, 
after taking a rapid survey of the house, he 
walked quickly away towards the village. Mrs. 
Clement’s house was about a quarter of a mile 
from what was considered the beginning of the 
main street of Brandon. 

What on earth could Dick mean to do at such 
an untimely hour? He was avery lively youth, 
and had even the reputation of being “a little 
wild ;” but I had never heard him accused of 
being actually dissipated. Not much was known 
about him, however, the period of his residence 
in Brandon having been so brief. I hoped most 
sincerely that he was not meditating any serious 
mischief, for he was the sole treasure of his 
mother’s heart, and should any evil befall him, 
it would add incaleulably to the weight of 
troubles already too heavy for her frail frame to 
bear unscathed. 

Let his object, however, be what it might, it 
was certainly no concern of mine; I therefore 
administered the medicine, and went to bed 
again, dismissing the matter from my thoughts 
as far as possible. I slept a while, but very im- 
perfectly, and then, finding that my business 
with Morpheus was over, for that time, I rose 
and dressed myself. 

While I was thus engaged, a noise, borne in 
upon the still night air, attracted my attention. 
I looked out of the window, and again saw 
Richard Clement passing through the gate, com- 
ing in, this time. His hat was thrown back, and 
the moon’s rays deseended full upon his face, 
which was pale and agitated. What had he 
been doing? Why was he thus moved? A 
presentiment, or at least a dread of some terrible 
evil weighed heavily upon my spirits. Though 
in reality less than an hour, it seemed almost an 
age till daylight. 

As soon as I could, I left the house, and 
walked rapidly homeward. Early as it was, I 
soon perceived that there was some unusual ex- 
citement among the people. Many who on or- 
dinary occasions would have been snoring in 
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their beds at this hour, were up and abroad, col- | 


lected into little groups, or hurrying about as if | 
in quest of information. Some were talking and 
gesticulating with great vehemence, while others 
were listening with every mark of intense in- 
terest. Approaching one of these groups of 
earnest talkers, I inquired what it was that 
seemed to be thus attracting the attention of 
everybody. 

“ Bless my soul, don’t you know?” cried old | 
John West, the tanner. 

“No, Mr. West,” said I, “if I had known I 
wouldn’t have asked.” 

“Well, then, you have got something to hear 
that will make your ears tingle, I promise you.” 

“Then make them tingle—tell me at once.” 

“ Tt’s just about the last thing that you would 
ever guess, if you were to spend a whole day a- 
trying.” 

“Then why don’t you tell it ?” 

“QO, it’s terrible—it’s terrible to think of! 
Shocking, shocking !” 

“But what? What is shocking?” 

“Who would ever think of such a thing hap- 
pening in a quiet, peaceable place, like this? I 
declare—” 

“ Are you determined that you wont tell me 
what I want to know ?” 

“I’m going to tell you. I was just a-saying 
how very—” 

“ Good morning.” 

Finding that I could get nothing out of that 
party but interjections and exclamations, I 
turned my back upon them, and addressed my- 
self to Peter Wall, the carpenter, who was just 
coming up, and requested him to tell me the 
news. Peter opened his mouth to speak, but be- 
fore he could utter three words, John West, who 
had followed me up, began to talk still louder 
and faster than the carpenter. The latter, how- 
ever, had no idea of being put down in that way, 
so he began to talk still louder and faster than 
West, till it was impossible to hear an intelligible 
word from either of them. When I left them 
(as I did at once) they were in a fair way of 
getting into a fight about the honor and glory of 
haranguing an individual who was beyond the 
reach even of a speaking trumpet. 

A few rods further down the street, I encoun- 
tered Billy Mulligan, the shoemaker. He, too, 
was brimfull of the news, so full that, like his 
neighbor, the tanner, he boiled over in exclama- 
tions and comments, without giving me the least 
idea of what they were all about. 

“See here, Billy,” said I, “I want to know 
what this is that seems to have addled every shal- 
low pate in Brandon. I have been trying to 
find out for half an hour, or more, and I am no 
wiser now than when I began my inquiries. I 
wont listen to another word till you tell me.” 

“Why, biess your heart, I didn’t suppose 
there was a single—” 

“That’s not what I want to know, Billy. 
Tell me, in two words, what all this commotion 
means.” 

~ Why, yuu must surely kuow—” 

“That there are plenty of fools in Brandon? 
Yes, but that’s no news. I’ve known that this 
many a year. Good morning, Billy.” 

“Stop, stop! Here comes Mr. Spanner. It 
was at his house, so he must know all about it.’’ 

Mr. Spanner was reputed to be the richest 
man in or about Brandon. He was the presi- 
dent of the bank, and of the insurance company, 
and had once been in Congress. He ought 
surely to be able to give a plain answer to a very 
simple question. I therefore asked him the same 
question which I had been fruitlessly propound- 
ing to others ever since I entered the village. 

“Well, doctor, I can very soon give you as 
much information on the subject as you will be 
likely to receive from any one. Last night, or 
rather this morning, between two and three 
o’clock, I was waked suddenly out of a sound 
sleep, by a cry, coming, I thought, from the 
chamber of my ward, Mary Lane. I listened at- 
tentively, for some time, but there was no repe- 
tition of the ery. At length, however, I heard 
some one moving outside. Thereupon, I sprang 
out of bed, and hastened to the window. Just 
as I reached it, I saw a man leaping over the 
paling of my front yard. He put his hand on 
the top and sprang over, though the yard gate 
was open.” 

“And do you know who it was, Mr. 
Spanner ?” 

“Well, that is a question which I don’t care to 
answer till it becomes absolutely necessary, 
though I suppose there is no way to avoid it in 
the end.” 

“ You do know who it was, then, I suppose?” 

“Yes, I may as well tell you that, though I 
will mention no names for the present. The 
moon was shining brightly, and I had a distinct 
view of the man’s features, though he was run- 
ning rapidly. I watched him till he was out of 
sight. I then put my head out of the window, 
and looking along the front of the house, Isaw a 
ladder standing against the window of Mary’s 
chamber. I dressed myself hurriedly and hast- 
ened to her room. ‘The door was not locked ; in 
fact the lock had been out of order for some time. 
I pushed it open, and saw the poor girl lying on 
the bed, weltering in her own blood. She had 
been stabbed to the heart, with a knife or dagger, 
and the bed was saturated with the crimson tor- 
rent. She had apparently lain down and gone 
to sleep when but partially undressed. One of 
the windows —that against which the ladder 
rested—was hoisted. She was still living when 
I reached the room. 

«Great heaven !’ I exclaimed, ‘ who has done 

cae 
“ She turned her eyes upward, and feebly but 
distinctly pronounced the name of the man I 
had seen escaping from the house. I was about 
to ask another question, but before I could open 

my lips I saw that she was dead.” 

For a minute or two I was silent. Astonish- 
ment and horror made me dumb. At length I 
asked where the ladder came from. 


Mr. Spanner bowed and passed on. I moved | 
away slowly in the opposite direction, hearing | 
nothing of the comments which were made | 
around me, or rather hearing without under- 
standing them. I was horror-strack—stunned— 
sick. Poor Mary Lane had been a great pet and 
favorite of mine. She was a beautiful girl, a 
charming girl in every way, and that she had 
really met with such a violent and bloody end, | 
in the springtime of her youth and beauty, 


| seemed too horrible to be believed. I could not 


realize it. 

And Richard Clement, the poor widow's only 

son, her joy, her pride, her all—could he have 
committed such a deed? It must be so. It 
was impossible to doubt it. And what, great 
heaven, what was to become of the wretched, 
wretched mother ? 
Richard was known to be one of poor Mary's 
suitors, and more favored, it was thought, than 
any other. In fact, they had been “ engaged.” 
There was no doubt about it. But Mary Lane 
was an heiress, and Richard Clement was poor. 
Her guardian, Mr. Spanner, interfered, and the 
affair was set aside, in some way. What dread 
secret lay beyond the public gaze, what incentive 
to blood, and guilt, and misery, no one knew; it 
might be that no one would ever know in this 
lower world. 

While I was slowly walking homeward, I met 
another group of Brandonites, who were of 
course discussing the all-absorbing topic. They 
accosted me, and some questions were asked and 
answered. Suddenly one of them said: 

“ There comes Jack Seaver. He knows more 
about this bloody business, if he chose to tell it, 
than any man in Brandon, unless it is the mur- 
derer himself.” 

“More than Spanner ?” 

“Well, I can’t say how much Spanner does 
know—” 

“ Nor Seaver either, I take it.” 

“ Well, Seaver knows who killed Mary Lane, 
don’t you, Seaver ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“ Come, come, Jack, you'll have to speak out, 
and you may as well do it first as last. The 
people will know who is the murderer; and 
murder him too, may-be.” 

“ But I don’t know who the murderer is, I tell 
you. Inever said I did.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you know what I mean. If I 
see a man crawling out of a bed-room window 
at three o’clock in the morning, and a bloody 
corpse is found in that same bed-room five min- 
utes afterwards, I am justified in calling that man 
a murderer, even without the dying declaration 
of the victim herself, which is sure to come out 
between this and sundown.” 

“Did you see a man getting out of the win- 
dow, Seaver ‘” asked I. 

“Yes, sir, I did; and I s’pose I’ll have to tell 
who it was, though I’d rather take the worst 
whippin’ any man ever got than do it. Ido 
wish I had never said nothin’ about it.’”’ 

“J's woo late for such wishes, now, Jack,” 
said the first speaker. “Tell us all about 
i.” 

Seaver cut off a tremendous wedge of to- 
bacco, and began to chew it. This seemed to 
fortify his resolution, somewhat, and he at length 
said: : 

“Well, well, [know Mr. Spanner saw the 
man, too, and he would tell if I didn’t; so I'll 
tell you all I know, and that’s not much. I had 
been kep’ up at the mill very late—I don’t know 
how late it was, but it was a long ways arter 
midnight, anyhow. I was a hurryin’ home, and 
just as I turned the corner, at Sol Smith’s store, 
I happened to look over towards Mr. Spanner’s, 
and I saw a man a-crawlin’ out of a second story 
window. He had a lather sot up agin it, and he 
clumb down the lather, very fast, but very easy 
like, as if he was afeared somebody would hear 
him ; and when he got to the bottom, he started 
off to run, and tuck the nearest way, and jumped 
right over the palin’s, though the yard gate was 
standin’ open. I saw that he was a-comin’ 
straight towards me, so I stepped back behind 
the big willow tree, at the corner, and he passed 
on, without seein’ me, and in a minute or two he 
was out of sight.” 

“ And who was he ?” 

The question was asked, eagerly, by five or 
six, in one breath. 

“Tt was—” 

« Well?” 

“Tt was—Dick Clement!” 

Every man recoiled, as if he had received a 
blow. No one but myself had any idea of what 
was coming, and they all seemed stunned by the 
unexpected shock. Before any one spoke I left 
them, so that I do not know how they received 
the news. Before night, however, there was a 
great deal of feeling, a great deal of indignation 
among the people generally, in Brandon and the 
neighborhood. 

Richard Clement was quite a popular young 
man, as far as he was known ; but in fact nobody 
knew much or cared much about him, as he had 
been in the place but a short time. He was a 
very handsome youth, and was best liked, I 
thought, by the feminine moiety of the popula- 
tion. Before the close of that day, however, his 
name was hardly heard without an execration 
accompanying it. 

For the present, at least, I determined to say 
nothing of what I had seen at Mrs. Clement's. 
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don. The most favored of these, it was believed, 
was Richard Clement, the widow's son. 

Richard was a very handsome young man, 
with very agreeable manners, and Mary had 
apparently been pleased with him from the com- 
mencement of their acquaintance. But he was 
poor, and it was hardly to be supposed that the 
guardian would be as well pleased with him as 
the ward. The fact is, the former opposed the 


| young man’s wishes very decidedly, and it was 


reported that he had succeeded in breaking off 
an engagement between them after it had lasted 
buta few days. It was also said that Richard 
and Mary had last parted in bitter anger, and 
that the young man had been heard to utter | 
threats of vengeance, which were now remem- 
bered, most seriously to his disadvantage. 

After breakfart I returned to Mrs. Clement's. 
My services there were much needed, for I found 
the unhappy woman in a worse condition than 
my sick friend, The officers of the law had just 
left the house with Richard in their custody. My 
profession had already brought me into contact | 
with many forms of grief, and many phases of 
suffering ; but affliction like that of this poor | 
mother I had never beheld, never even had any | 
adequate conception of. For many hours I de- 
spaired of her life. The terrible shock seemed | 
to paralyze all her energies at once. A moral 
sirocco had swept over her, and had well-nigh 
dried up the fountains of life in its passage. 
For ten or twelve hours, during which I only left 
her long enough to examine the body of the 
murdered girl, the balance of mortality hung 
poised so equally that it seemed as if a feather’s 
weight would have depressed it in either direction. 

I pitied her from my inmost soul, and watched 
over her with all the care and skill of which 
I was capable, till it became evident that her 
destiny was still to live and suffer, at least for a 
time. 

It was faith in her son’s innocence, and the 
hope of being useful to him, I verily believe, 
which enabled the stricken mother to recover in 
some degree from this terrible prostration. She 
never doubted him for a single instant, and it 
grieved me to the heart that I was unable to ac- 
quiesce in her passionate assurances that it was 
not possible for Richard to be a murderer. I 
could not see how it was possible that he could be 
otherwise. 

He was examined immediately after his arrest. 
The feelings of the people were now thoroughly 
aroused. Popular indignation ran high against 
the prisoner, and there was at one time imminent 
danger of his being “lynched.” Mr. Spanner 
and others, however, addressed the crowd, and 
eventually succeeded in pacifying them, with the 
assurance that even-handed justice should be 
most rigidly administered, and the poor girl’s 
death be brought home to the guilty one, if the 
utmost efforts of the authorities could do it. 

Mr. Spanner gave his testimony, in substance, 
as I have already recorded it, with the addition 
of the important fact that the person he saw leav- 
ing the house, immediately after the murder, 
was Richard Clement. Seaver also swore posi- 
tively to the statement he had made, and when 
he left the witness stand, there was probably not 
one of the spectators of the trial who did not 
firmly believe that the prisoner was guilty. 

Nor did Clement’s own account of the matter 
affect public opinion to any extent. When first 
apprehended, he positively denied that he had 
been out of his mother’s house at all that night. 
But when he had heard the testimony of Mr. 
Spanner and Jack Seaver, he admitted the truth 
of what they said, and made the following 
statement : 

He and Mary Lane, he said, had had a quar- 
rel, and had parted in anger; but they soon 
afterwards met and made it up again. Believ- 
ing that Mr. Spanner would never consent to 
their union, they resolved to elope. This reso- 
lution was to have been carried into effect the 
previous night, and in fact the discovery had 
already been made that Richard had hired a 
horse and carriage for some purpose. About 
half past two o’clock, he said, he went to Span- 
ner’s house, and, as had been previously arranged, 
ascended by a ladder to the window of Mary’s 
room, and had a conference with her about their 
subsequent course. It was settled that he should 
return with the horse and buggy a little before 
day-break. In the meantime Mary was to lie 
down and try to get a little sleep. He would 
call for her at the proper time, the window being 
left up, and the ladder where it was till his re- 
turn. The night, it may be remarked, was a 
very warm one. 

Everything having been prepared, in the most 
quiet manner, Richard returned to Spanner’s 
house ; but, to his utter consternation and disap- 
pointment, he found that the ladder had been re- 
moved, and that the whole house was in commo- 
tion. Concluding that his scheme had been 
discovered, and that measures had doubtless 
been taken to frustrate it, he went home to his 
mother’s house, and retired to bed, much vexed 
and dissatisfied, but never so much as dreaming 
of the awful event which had actually taken 
place. 


At the time of his arrest he was so utterly be- 
wildered, so overwhelmed with grief and aston- 
ishment, that he hardly knew what he was say- 
ing or doing, and not wishing to make known 
the projected elopement, he at first denied hav- 
ing been out of the house during the night. He 





I was very loth to speak of the thing, unless as 
an imperative duty; and I could not see it in 
that light, when I reflected upon the result, and 
saw that my testimony could only be cumulative in 


could, instead of having nothing more within my 
ability than the mere suggestion of an additional 
probability. And I had no doubt, too, that Mr 
Spanner himselt knew as much as Seaver—per- 


case came up for trial. 
The beautiful zirl whose life had been brought 





“Tt was my own ladder,’ said Mr. Spanner, 
“and had been brought from the barn. Some- 
thing had frightened away the murderer, appar- 
ently; at allevents he was in too great a hurry 
to remove the ladder. That is all I know of the 





affair.” 


to so horrible and untimely an end, was the ward 
| of Mr. Spanner, and had been an orphan from 
| childhood. She was a step-daughter of one of 
| his deceased sisters, had no relations, and was 
| both a beauty and an heiress; and though not 
| yet quite nineteen years of age, she had already 
had many admirers among the beaux of Bran- 


its effect, even if I could prove as much as Seaver | 


haps more—and would tell all he knew when the | 


had hardly uttered the words before he repented 
having done so, but it was too late to mend the 
matter. 

This was the substance of Richard Clement's 
story. It was universally believed to have been 
made up for the occasion—nobody had any con- 

fidence in it. The facts of the case were too 
palpable and too stabborn for contradiction . 


and amidst the hootings and execrations of the 
multitude, the young man was regularly com- 
mitted to prison, to await his trial at the next 
term of the court, which was to sit in Brandon 
in the fall 


ey, 


heart. Her whole sou! was wrapped up in! 
and should he suffer the extreme penalty 

law (as I verily believed he would), I felt assured 
that she would not survive the event a single 
hour. It was high!y probable, indeed. that the 


moment of the rendition of the verdict of ginity 
would be her last. It was the importunate 
prayer of this mauch-atHicted woman thar 1 
should visithim. She believed the result would 
be that I would be convinced of his innocence, 
and that I would in that case try to do some 
thing for him. 

“©, doctor,” she would say, “save his mother 
on earth, and his God in heaven, the poor boy 
has not one single friend!" 

It was true enough 
fact was thirsting for his blood, and would prob. 
ably have it, should the jury fail to convict him 
At last I consented to undertake what could not 


The whole county in 


I went 
to the jail, and had a long talk with the prisoner 
I found him greatly altered by confinement, and 
no doubt too by mental anguish; for Richard 
was one who would feel disgrace and remorse 
both very keenly. The damning circumstances, 
and more than all, the dying declaration of the 
murdered girl, made it impossible for me to be- 
lieve that he was innocent; and if guilty, he 
must be a very monster of both crime and hy- 
pocrisy. But, in spite of it all, T could not help 
feeling interested in the fellow, and wishiog that, 
for his mother’s sake, he might in some way 
escape the dread consequences of such a crime. 

As soon as I returned to my office, I wrote to 
Tom Walker, who was by long odds the first 
criminal lawyer in the State, and engaged him 
to defend Richard Clement, giving him carte 
blanche as to money matters—a_ license which I 
am glad to say he was far from abusing. He 
came to Brandon, spent several days in a thor- 
ough investigation of the affair, and then frankly 
confessed to me that he had little or no hope of 
saving his client. After that Thad not a shadow 
of « doubt about the result. When Tom Walker 
despaired of a case, it must be desperate indeed, 
We resolved, however, to make a hard fight of 
it, to keep a sharp lookout for any technical 
blunder the commonwealth might chance to 
make, and above all, to change the venn-, if pos- 
sible, and secure a trial in some part of the State 
where the case had not been prejudged by public 
opinion. 

Time wore on, and the fall term of our court 
commenced. Clement’s trial would come on in 
a few days, and his prospects remained as gloomy 
as ever. On the second day of the term, I was 
called to see Mr. Spanner’s aunt, an old lady who 
had officiated as housekeeper, since the death of 
his wife, ten or twelve years before. The case 
was a severe one, and I remained in the house 
all night, though it was not necessary to sit up. 
I wanted to be near my patient, however, and on 
that account I chose to sleep in the room where 
the murder had been committed, to the great 
astonishment of Mr. Spanner’s household, 
among whom there was already current a story 
about a ghost haunting the chamberat midnight. 

Hastily dofling my clothes, I threw myself 
upon the bed where poor Mary drew her Inst 
breath. I was very tired, and it was not long 
before I was ina tolerably sound sleep. Scll, 
however, I could not help thinking of the terrible 
tragedy which had there been enacted, and my 
dreams were to some extent influenced by the 
thought, though there was nothing distinct and 
vivid, nothing that I could remember after I 
a 


fail to be a miserably disagreeable job 


woke. 

Not long after midnight, I was suddenly 
roused, by something, I knew not what; and I 
instantly became aware that there was somebody 
inthe room. The moon was shining, an! I 
soon distinguished the outlines of a white-robed 
figure moving stealthily towards me, When it 
came close to the bed, I saw that one of its 
hands was uplifted, and that there was some- 
thing in it. It was not, however, till the dim 
figure bent over me, that I saw what this object 
was. It was a long, sharp-pointed, glittering 
knife ; and at the very instant that I discovered 
what it was, it descended upon the bed, with all 
the force which the uplifted arm could drive it. 

For the moment, I thought it was all over with 
me. The knife seemed to be aimed straight at 
my heart, and it was too late to make any ¢tiort 
to avoidit. Fortunately, however, I chanced to 
lie very near to the wall, and the knife, which 
was directed towards the centre of the bed, 
missed me, by two or three inches, and plunged 
up to the hilt in the bed-clothes. If I had not 
occupied this unusual position, I would unques- 
tionably have been killed. The blow was given 
with sufficient force to have driven the keen- 
pointed weapon quite through my heart. 

The stab was twice repeated, precisely in the 
same spot. I neither moved norspoke. In fact, 
there was hardly time to do either, so rapilly 
were the blows given; and the suddenness of 
the act, coming upon me before I was fully 
awake, so filled me with astonishment, that I was, 
for a second or two, almost, if not altogether 
paralyzed. 

After the last blow was given, the knife was 
slowly withdrawn, and the dim, white shape 
slowly withdrew from the bed. At first I thor 
the object of this nocturnal intruder was as<as- 
sination, and perhaps robbery. But this stabbing 
s0 furiously at nothing but the air and the Led- 
ding, induced me to thimk that it must hea 
maniac who had accidentally wandered into the 
house from the asylum, some three or four miles 
from Brandon. 

It was a man, 4 tall man, in his night gear, 
probably. That was all Icould make out. He 
went away towards the nearest window, and I 
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passion. The poor, heart-broken mother, how- 
ever, I did pity, from the very bottom of my 
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mace the additional discovery that he was fast | 


ashep—a somnambulist — doubtless altogether 
unconscious of what he was doing. Ina few 
minutes he left the room, and I heard him as- 
centing to the garret. He remained there ten 
minutes, perhaps, and then I heard him come 
down and go to his ownchamber, where he prob- 
ably went to bed. 

As soon as I heard him retire, I rose and struck 
a light. I then went to the old easy chair, and 
looked under the cushion, expecting to find the 
knife there. Iwas mistaken, however. Span- 
ner had not put it under the cushion, but into it. 

I soon felt something hard inside of the cover, 
and from a small hole therein I eventually ex- 
tracted a most murderous-looking bowie-knife, 
which Spanner had doubtless taken from the 
cushion as unconsciously as he had restored it. 
That this was the weapon with which the mur- 
der had been committed I could not doubt. It 
Was nearly new, but the bright glittering blade, 
in many places, was blotched with dark spots of 
dried blood. It had evidently been thrust into 
the cushion, unwiped, just as it came from the 
heart of the victim. 

And whuse was the murderous hand that drew 
it furth ¢ Who had hidden it in the cushion in 
the first place 4 The whole truth biazed upon 
my mind as vividly and as instantaneously xs a 
flash of hghtning. Spanner himself was the 
murderer, and he tad ken advantage of certain 
specious appearances to fasten the guilt upon an 
innocent man, and thus divert all suspicion from 
himself. The motive of the deed 1 could only 
vaguely guess at ; but that there was one, a pow- 
ertul one, L tilt fully assured. Time would 
develop it. , 

Ie tue agitation and excitement immediately 
succeeding the act, he had probably thrust the 
knife iniu the cushion, and afterwards forgotten 
all about it, ull, like that of Lady Macbeth, his 
mind, iu sleep, had reverted to the crime and its 
attendant cireumstances, Then he had uncon- 
sciously repossessed himself of the hidden weap- 
on, and automatically rehearsed the bloody deed, 
on the spot where it was performed. 

To prove all this, or any essential portion of 
-it, and to satisfy others that poor Mary’s dying 
deciaration had no existence except in the brain 
which had hatched the murder, might be a very 
dificult task; perhaps impossible. Spanner 
Was the most iutluential man in the county, and 
few would be willing to incur his enmity.by in- 
stituting proceedings against him. Bat of those 
few, tortunately, Tom Walker was one. In 
his devotion to his client he feared neither man 
nor devil, and nothing would please him better 
than to “ take the bull by the horns,” even such 
a one as Spanner. 

That same morning, before breakfast, I saw 
him, and told him all that I had seen and all I 
had surmised. He was aman who seldom de- 
sponded, but in this case he had come very close 
to the borders of despair; his only hope being 
the forlorn one of Mr. Micawber, that “ some- 
thing would tarn up.” My story put altogether 
anew face on the matter. He went right to 
work, on this new scent, without even waiting for 
his breakfast, and cautioned me at the same time 
to mention what I had seen to no one. 

The trial came on. I saw Walker, for a min- 
ute or two, as I entered the court-house. He was 
in excellent spirits. 

“You have given up the idea of changing the 
venue?” said I, interrogatively. 

“ There is no need for it,” he replied, rubbing 
his hands. 

“ Then you don’t think Spanner will hang his 
man, I suppose ?” 

“All the ‘ spanners’ in the New York Fire De- 
partment touldn’t do it.” 

Never, since Brandon was in existence, had such 
universal agitation been witnessed within its bor- 
ders. On the second, which would probably be 
the last, day of the trial, the popular excitement 
culminated, and it was almost impossible to find 
even standing room within the court house. 

Voor Mrs. Clement’s life seemed to be hang- 
ing by a single thread, and I could not forbear to 
whisper a word of comfort in her ear. I told her 
that something Aad “turned up,” and that 
Walker now hoped for a verdict in her son’s fa- 
vor. I further told her that I now believed him 
to be innocent; and that piece of information 
seemed to delight her still more than the other. 
I feared afterwards that I might have gone too 
far; for Spanner’s influence was fearful odds 

ainst us. 

The evidence on the part of the prosecution 
was nearly identical with that brought forward 
at the preliminary ination. Sp of 
course was the principal witness. He was not 
well, he said; and few doubted it, judging by his 
looks. I had noticed for some time that he look- 
ed pale and haggard ; but that guilt or fear had 
anything to do with it I never dreamed. II! as 
he looked, however, he gave his testimony in 
calm, unfaltering accents. ‘ 

After the examination of the principal wit- 
nesses, there were certainly not more than three 
or four men in the house who doubted the prison- 
er’s guilt; and if the case had been given to the 
jury they would unquestionably have rendered a 
verdict of guilty, without leaving the box. Nor 
did Dick’s own story, as told by his lawyer, nor 
even the good character which he was proved to 
have previously maintained, materially diminish 
the bitter hostility which was so universally prev- 
alect. Indignant faces scowled upon the prison- 
er from every quarter, and allusions to the gal- 
lows or something worse were repeatedly made 
in his hearing. Months of anguish, of mental 
torture of the severest character, had done their 
work upon poor Dick. He was but a wreck of 

his former self. I now knew how great and how 
unmerited his sufferings had been, and I could 
hardly look at him without a moist eye and a 
swelling heart. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon of the 
second day of the trial, Mr. Spanner was recall- 
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his testimony. This step was opposed by Walker, 
with the greatest apparent vehemence; but I 
‘w very well that the wily strategist was him- 
self the real author of it, and that it was an im- 








portant part of his own system t oO} 
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The evidence was given, and then Tom rose, 
very indignant indeed, and said that as the prose- 


cution seemed determined to disregard all rules | 


and precedents, he hoped that he should be al- 
lowed, in common fairness, to exercise his right 
of cross-examination without any interruption 
based upon mere technical quibbling. 

| With this exordium, he proceeded to ask Span- 
ner a few questions as to the matter immediately 





ity of manner, said : 


larly the fact that Robert Lawson and Brice Car- 
penter are both in the room, that their attention 
was specially called, a day or two ago, to certain 
matters in which you are jointly interested, and 
that I mean to examine them, as witnesses in this 
case, if I tind it necessary to do so.” 

Spanner started, changed color; and looked 
round anxiously at the men just named to him. 
His manner betokened extreme agitation, which 
he was vainly striving to suppress. 

“Now, sir,” continued the lawyer, fixing Span- 
ner with his keen gray eye, which seemed almost 
to bore him through, “I want you, on your sa- 
ered oath and honor, to say if it is not a fact that 
you have dissipated every dollar of poor Mary 
Lane’s fortune ?” 

The prosecuting attorney started up, and with 
great vehemence objected to the question, as ir- 
relevant and improper; loudly demanding to 
know what it could possibly have to do with the 
case. 

“It has just this much to do with it,” replied 
Tom ; “it will force this man to acknowledge, 
that whereas my client had no shadow of a mo- 
tive for committing this murder, there is another 
who had inducements of the very strongest 
description.” 

“Mr. Walker,” cried the other, all tremulous 
with excitement—“ do you dare, before this court, 
accuse a man like Mr. Spanner of the crime of 
murder ?”” 

“Before this court, and high heaven’s, I 
DARE!”’ shouted Tom, in a voice of thunder. 

The effect of this declaration upon the audience 
may be imagined. For some minutes the crowd 
surged to and fro, swayed by an excitement 
which nothing could control. As soon as or- 
der had in some been re blished, 
Walker, with some difficulty, obtained permis- 
sion toask such questions as he thought necessary. 

Lawson and Carpenter were associated with 
Spanner in the management of Mary Lane’s 
property, during her minority, which, at the 
period of her death, had very nearly been com- 
pleted. However, Spanner’s relations to the 

girl and her parents had been such that she was 
given up wholly to his care, and the above-nam- 
ed gentlemen, having entire confidence in his in- 
tegrity, never would have thought of looking into 
the affair until the day of settlement finally ar- 
rived—a day which he hoped to put off forever. 
But a hint from Tom Walker had aroused the 
suspicions of Lawson and Carpenter, and had 
brought about a rapid investigation, very quietly 
cond d, without Sp ’s being aware of it, 
but nevertheless sufticiently thorough for the ob- 
ject they all had in view. 

Spanner saw at once that his villany in this 
respect had been detected, though he could not 
imagine how. Rather than have the whole story 
told by others, therefore, he admitted, to the as- 
tonish of the sp , that he had, by 
gambling, speculating, etc., etc., frittered away the 
whole of the fine estate committed to his care ; 
his own property having already travelled in the 
same direction. 

“You have no right to ask such questions!” 
shouted the public prosecutor, as ‘Tom let fly his 
damning interrogatories at the sorely perplexed 
and plenteously perspiring Spanner. 

“Thave an indubitable right, sir, to defend 
my client from a false and unjust charge; and I 
mean to do it by showing that another commit- 
ted the deed of which he is accused. Richard 
Clement loved Mary Lane as he did his own 
soul; and he would as soon have sunk both soul 
and body to perdition as have injured one hair of 
her beloved head. 

“But how is it with Edward Spanner? I 
have already shown you, gentlemen of the jury, 
that he had the very strongest of motives for get- 
ting the poor girl out of the way; for he hoped 
thereby to conceal the embezzlement, and fraud, 
and perjury, the everlasting disgrace which hung, 
like the sword of Damocles, suspended over his 
head by a single hair. And but for the most ex- 
traordinary interposition of Providence, this das- 
tardly hope would have been crowned with full 
fruition—poor Dick Clement would have gone 
to the gallows, and Spanner would have gone to 
Congress, as he fully expected, blithe and jocund, 
as if a two-fold blessing instead of a double mur- 
der were resting on his soul.” 

“Can it be possible,” faltered Spanner, “ can 
it be possible, Mr. Walker, that you really 
suspect—” 


“ Suspect ? 











No, sir; I don’t suspect, at all—I 
know you did it. And there's the bloody shirt 
you wore at the time, and there’s the very knife 
with which you stabbed her, and her heart's blood 
still crusted on the blade!” 

If the murdered irl had risen, like Banquo’s 
ghost, before him, Spanner could not have been 
more deeply moved than he was at the sight of 
these gory relics With terror and despair de- 
picted on every lineament, he staggered back a 
moment, made a vain effurt to recover himself, 
and finally fell to the floor, in strong convulsions. 
Being near at hand, I went immediately to his 
assistance, and in a few minutes he was so far 
recovered as to be able to converse. He was 
thoroughly prostrated, unnerved, and conquered, 
by this terrible shock ; and after I had given in 
my testimony as to the occurrences of the night 
recently passed beneath his roof, he made a vol- 
untary confession of his crime to the court and 
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While he was still hesitating as to the ways 
and means of effecting his object, a tempting op- 
portunity presented itself. He saw Richard 
Clement climb in at the window of Mary’s room, 
and contrived to overhear them plotting an elope- 
ment. Richard withdrew, leaving the ladder at 
the window, where it was to remain till his return. 
After his departure, Spanner saw a man come 
out from behind a tree, and walk away after him. 
| This man had no doubt seen and recognized 

Clement, who passed close behind the tree, 

Now was the time to strike. He would kill | 
the girl, and Richard would be hung for the mur- 
der. He stole to her room, found her sleeping, 
and stabbed her to the heart. | 

In the hurry and agitation of the moment, he | 
thrust the bloody knife into the old chair-cushion, | 
and then forgot all about it. He believed that 
he had bundled it up with his bloody shirt and 
other clothing, which he had thrown into a hole 
in the attic. The same night that he had uncon- 
sciously rehearsed the awful deed, he went to the 
garret and took the clothes out of the hole; and 
when he came to replace them, he did it so im- 
perfectly that they were easily found by a ser- 
vant whom Walker had bribed to make a search 
there. I had heard Spanner go up into the attic, 
in his sleep-walking excursion, and suspected that 
something connected with the murder had at- 
tracted him thither. Otherwise, no one would 
have been likely to search the garret closely ; and 
the clothes, in any case, would hardly have been 
discovered if they had remained undisturbed in the 
position in which they had originally been placed. 

By what legal process Richard Clement was 
set free [am unable to say. I suppose a nolle 
prosequi must have been entered. At all events, 
the case never went to the jury, for the people 
rose en masse, liberated the prisoner, and carried 
him bodily out of the court-house. Three min- 
utes afterwards, I had him seated in my buggy, 
while I drove furiously down the main street of 
Brandon, followed by the frantic cheers of more 
than a thousand people. He was very still and 
very grave. Poor fellow, he was no doubt think- 
ing of Mary Lane. In a few minutes more he 
was in his mother’s arms. 

Spanner was taken from the court-house to the 
jail, where he soon afterwards died. Some con- 
tend that he had taken a slow poison—and so he 
had, but it was the slow poison of a guilty con- 
science, which corroded his vitals as ctfecwually 
as if it had been the subtlest Agua 7v/una ever 
manufactured. 





HOW TO TAKE OUR MEALS. 


The tables of the rich and the nobles of Eng- 
land are models of mirth, wit and boshommie ; 
it takes hours to get through a repast, and they 
live long. If anybody will look in upon the 
negroes of a well-to-do family in Kentucky, 
while at their meals, they cannot but be impressed 
with the perfect abandon of jabber, cachinnation 
and mirth ; it seems as if they could talk all day, 
and they live long. It follows, then, that at the 
family-table all should meet, and do it habitually, 
to make a common initfthange of high-bred 
courtesies, of warm affections, of cheering mirth- 
fulness, and that generosity of nature which 
lifts us above the brutes which perish, promotive 
as these things are of good digestion, high health, 
and a long life.—//all’s Journal of Health. 


Housewife's Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ] 
Lemon Sauce, white, for boiled Fowls. 

Put the peel of a small lemon, cut very thin, intoa 
pint of sweet rich cream, with a sprig of lemon, thyme 
and ten white peppercorns. Simmer it gently till it tastes 
well of the lemon; then strain it, and thicken it with a 
quarter of a pound of butter rubbed into a dessertspoon- 
ful of flour; boil it up; then pour the juice of the lemon 
strained into it, stirring well; dish the fowls. and then 
mix a little white gravy quite hot with the cream, but do 
not boil them together; add salt according to taste. 


French Polish. 

To one pint of spirits of wine add a quarter of an ounce 
of gum copal, and « quarter of an ounce of gum arabic, 
and one ounce of shellac. Let the gums be well bruised, 
and sifted through a piece of muslin. Put the spirits 
and the gums together ina vessel that can be closely 
corked; place them near a warm stove, and frequently 
shake them ; in two or three days they will be dissolved; 
straio the mixture through a piece of muslin, and keep it 
tightly corked for use. 





Lemon Sauce for Puddings. 

Boil a fresh lemon skin in pleuty of water until a straw 
will penetrate it; then cut it into slices, and each slice in 
quarters; put to them and the juice a teacup of sugar, 
and the same of butter, with a large te:spoonful of wheat 
flour worked into it; put all together into a stewpan, and 
stir in gradually halfa piot of boiling water; keep it over 
the fire for ten minutes, stirring it all the time; then 
serve, with half a nutmeg crated over. 





Lemon Conserve. 

Put half a pound of fresh butter into a saucepan; when 
softened to a cream, add one pound of powdered loaf 
sugar; then add the yolks of six ecgs well beaten, and the 
whites of two beaten to a froth: the grated rinds of two 
lemons, dried for a few days in the sun, and the juice of 
three; stirring the whole over the fire until it is of the 
thickness of good cream. Be sure not to let it boil. This 
is excellent with grid lle cakes. 


Mushroom Sauce. 

Cut some mushrooms into pieces; press them in a cloth 
and mince them; do them up ina little melted butter; 
then add some good stock parsley and two cloves of gar- 
lic; skim and cook them over a inod-rate fire for half an 
hour; strain, take off the fat, and serve it very hot. 





Fresh Pork Sauce. 

Cut two or three good sized onions into slices, and fry 
them lightly; then adda little broth. a few mushrooma 
chopped, a clove of garlic, vinegar and «pice; let it boil 
half an hour, reduce toa proper consistence, «xim and 
strain it 

Garlic Sauce. 

Take two cloves of garlic and pound them with a piece 
of fresh butter about the size of a nutmeg; roll it through 
a double hair sieve, and stir it into haif a pint of melted 
butter, or beef gravy, or make it with garlic vimegar 


Floating Island. 
Beat the whites of six eggs and a ta 





spoonful of white 


powdered sugar, the same of currant jelly, to « atiff froth 
Put a pint of cream into = deep dish, and pile the froth 
on lightly It should not stand long 
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Curd. 


Toa quart of milk put a large tablespoonful of rennet 





lit tarns; then set it on the ice till 
Wanted. Serve with sugar and cream, sod sweetmeats, if 


you choose 


UNION?» 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, 








We have now on hand and for sale, th wing 
brilliant stories, in bound 
ary bgravings, and for K 
te price ever offered to the pu 
hese works was written expressly for 
this establishment, and the copyright is secured 
according to law. We will send single copies by 
mail, post-paid, for teenty cents each, or suc copies, 
pes ud, tor one dol : 





THE PRINCE CORSAIR: or. Tue Tuner Reoruens 
or Guzan. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. This story is 
from the pen of one of the most lively and original 
Writers of the day. The scenes are laid in the Bast, at 
& period in the history of India when man; + 





wat 
Kingdoms maintained theig sway in that land It is a 
vigorous portraiture of life, and its plot is worked out 
with great skill. This story, in its whole texture, re 
minds one of the Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
which it greatly resembles in its Kastern character, and 
the unique and curious juvolution of plot, and ite 
almost miraculous deliverances from danger and death 
of its hero, and the overthrow of the treacherous plans 
and malicious desigus of the wicked and unscrupulous 
brothers 

Written expressly for us by.....A. J. 1H. DUGANNE 


THE BRIGAND: or. Tue Convers or Sanya Crass 
A Tale of Portugal. This story of brigand jife in Por 
tugal isoneof rare merit. The scenes and localities 
are wide awake with interest, and its plot is fertile with 
lively incident. The peculiar field of this romantic 
story has enabled the author to paint for the reader a 
picture of the most florid, yet truthful character, and 
we can promire that no one will pause 
commencing until be has read every live. 

Written expressly for us by...Da. J. H. ROBINSON 


THE WANDERING GUERRILLA: or. Tur Ixvant 
Baipe or Trexiu1o. The scenes of this Mexican ro- 
mance are laid in Mexico during that period of its his- 
tory when Iturbide usurped imperial power, inauge 
Tating a reign of tyranny that drove the people to re- 
bellion, and finally dispossessed him of his throne a-* 
banished him from the country. It is full of startling 
adventure and hair-breadth escapes from dat ger 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE HIGHWAYMAN: or, Tur Neraroutan Bas- 
pittt. A Tale of Love and Pride. This is one of the 
most captivating of all the stories of the road and high 
way which we have ever published. Original in con- 
ception, and dazzling in its plot, its scenes carry the 
reader forward with deeper and deeper interest. It has 
proved one of the most popular in our series of stories 
The present is the ninth edition, and the demand re- 
mains unabated. 

Written for us by........ LIEUfENANT MURRAY. 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECE: or, Tue Stour 
BRaceets. » This romance of the south of Englana os 
one of the most deeply interesting in our series. Its 
incidents are portrayed with vivid power and skill, and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling effect. Its chacacters 
are marked by a dashing vein of originality, and the 
denouement is highly characteristic and lifelike. 

Written expressly for us by..Mason F.C HUNTER. 


THE LADY IMOGEN: or, Tae Wreck anp rie Cuase. 
This tale of Revolutionary times is one of those unri- 
valled sea-stories for which the late Prof. Ingraham was 
80 popular. It is toldin his happiest vein, and ite char- 
acters are portrayed with marvellous lifelike effect. 
There is a fascination about every story which ever 

1 from this delightful romancer’s pen; but 
especially is this the case as it regards his cea-stories, in 
which department of literature he has had few equals. 

Written for us by.........Pror. J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, Tuk Fattor San 
Juan D'ULtoa. A Tale of the Merican War. This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico is one of the most melo- 
dramatic we have ever published. It is also truthful 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience. Its author enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of his captivating story, and hence its 
truthfulness and excellence as an historical novelette. 

Written for us by...Capt. CHARLES FE. AVERILL. 


THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maip or Monremer. 
This is a capital military story of the late Mexican war, 
splendidly illustrated by fine original engravings, and 
forming one of the most attractive tales in our entire 
list. General Taylor figures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the characters are real individus!s. 
At the present time this fine military story is of singu- 
lar interest and appropriateness, and has found an im- 
menee sale all over the country, especially amorg those 
who have soldier friends in the army. 

Written expressly for us by.......NED BUNTLINE 

THE KNIGHT OF LYON: or, Tur Monarcu’s Last 


Brine. Of all the stories which Mr Cobb hae preduced 
we think this the most artistic and interesting 





ilingly after 





Grace. 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life and action, it painte 
the tableaux of ita plot with ali the fre that Moorish 
and Spanish history inspire. This story would render 
any author's name famous. 

Written expressly for us by. . SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 








THE ADVENTURER : or, Tuk Warece on rie IxDiaAN 
Ocean. This capital story of the land and sea is de- 
ciledly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and bas received the compiiment of being 
re published in Enuglond. It is «legaatly illestrated, 

page of the story. The opening scene gives ue the por- 

trait of a London pickpocket drawn to the life 
Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Kestonation. 
The locale of this absorting romance lies in France and 
Spain, at points tamiliar to the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither he 
has been in the employment of our government This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who commences the tale 
will willingly lay it by until every page bas Leen read 
Written for us by . MAJOR F.C. HUNTER 


THE CABIN BOY: or. Lireon tue Wino This famous 


sea story has passed to its seremth ed 





jon—and to ali 
who love a romauce of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The 


the descriptions 


of the plot and the vividness of 






unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having eurpaseed himaelfin this delightful story of the 
sea and ite romantic associations 


Written for ua by . LIEUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or. Tat Gaannee’s Prot 


This is a story of the elestial Empire. and in a vein of 


romance highly interesting, furui-lie# many jilurtra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, wuie the pict of ine 
story is brimming with novel anol etartiing Ineident 


It te captivating frem first to last 


Written expresely forushy SYLVANUS CORR. Jp 


THE RUINED ABBEY. °. Tee (iirsers ov Forset 


Hit. Thie is a tale of the ollen time. during the reign 
of Charles TT 


the county of Ken‘, were the lo 








when portions of England. especially im 





of the wandering 
gipeeys, whose life habit« and custome are « them of 
never-failing incident and adventure. Dr Ku bis 
peculiar tact amd +kill 


has woven @ story which  freeh 





l the vigor of lifelike delineation This ise f-.4 


of romance in which he is pre-eminentiy at home 


Written for us by ba J H RORINEON 


THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Logas rue Wartoca A 


KRerolutionary Romance of Sea and Land. abound r 
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incident and adventore Mr Cobb has woven some of 
the mot startling events of the American Kev lating 
into thew thr rtory. the popularity of ehh w at 
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3 COBB. Ja 








and absorbingly interesting from the firet to the jase ~ 


THE RED REVENGER $ or.tae inate Rosoortee 
Fiomipas This tale of the Gulfand tts Islan ts is one 


that portrays wany tragic and romantic places of 


ata perkal when a deadly ained be 








tecen the Spaniards of Cutea he desperate pirates 
who infested the seas im ite vieimity some thre eutu 
Ties agr 





Written expressly for as by NEP BUNTLINE 





, CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tue Beccaneen op ree Gute 

A romantic Story of the Sea and the Shore ‘This by aw 
| other of those graphic sea stories for whict rauthor 
} ts famous en by Captain Rarringten 





shipboant while cruising in the very waters where (? 
Principal scenes of his tale are jaid, and ts fun tet 
fact) Depicting the striking and bold scenes that « 
pertain to the daring life of a rover, it carries © 
reader along with the incidents of the tale ina | eam 
Uke reality. as though be was an actual pe pant 
thereio 


Written for us by F CLINTON BARRINGTON 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or Tee Beire or Manain 
The scene of this story ts laid in the gay capital { Spein 
and delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
of a thrilling nature.” As a tale of k 





e and lutrigue, tt 
has feweqguals Lieutenant Murray is the most suc 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and French 


Written for us by....... LIRUTENANT MURRAY 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Sranisn Cava 
irk. A legend of OlL Spain. This ts a most charm 
ing story of the time of Philip 11, and the daye of the 
Inquisition The whole is interwoven with many 

scenes of historic interest taken from the times of which 

it treats, and forme « good illustration of what the bis 
toric novel may be made in the hands of the skillful 
writer It has proved one of Cobb's most successful 
efforts 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 


THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, The Paorner 
or tHe Roamer Warp. A Tale of the Timecf Jcseph 
IL, of Germany. The scenes of this story are laid 
maioly in Venice and im the mountain forest on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thriling 
interest. There is a wild fascination attaches iterif to 
a)! stories of this region, and when truthful and bya 
master hand, asin this instance, the tale is xbeorbing|y 
interesting 

Written expressly for us by. .SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 


THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Crown ann THES WoRD 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure,combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and escapes 
No author who has ever written for us has ever won 
more popular favor than the writer of this fascinating 
story. Thoroughly read in history, his scenes are 
drawn with artistic fidelity 

Written for us by..... .. FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 


HILDEBRAND: or, Tuk Buccaneer ann THe Canpi 
NAL This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot is happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fifth edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which was never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
can hardly lay it by until he has finished every line 

Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. BURDICK 


THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinove tre Back- 
WoopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalied 
in plot and character. The present is the ¢/erensa edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this es- 
tablis*hment, and the one which the author considers 
his best. Its incidents are portrayed in a playful vein 
of humor that engages the reader's Interest at once, 
and some of its sterner descriptions are instinct with 
graphic power. 

Written for us by...,... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE MOUNTAINEER: or, Tae Witp Certain. A 
Moravian Tale. This isa highly interesting story of by- 
gone times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
liar to the period of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such wast popularity. This 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE DANCING STAR: or, Tus Suvooten oF rue 
CHESAPEAKE. This is a story of the Coast and the Bea, 
written in our author's happiest vein.and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the moet popular 
sea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote, and bas 
exceeded in the number of its editions his famous 
** Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for us by......J. H. INGRAHAM. 


THE FOUNDLING: or, Nermione or ®t. Antoine. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of a thril! 
ing character in the cities of Paris and Venice during 
the middle of the last century. 1t will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
meut of the United States afew years since on a tourcf 
observation among European fortifications, and it was 
during this foreign service that the facts of this rtory 
were ob edin France and Italy 

Written expressly for us by. Mason F.C HUNTER 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: "or. Tae Conn or tre 
Sierra. Atale portraying the life of the wandering 
tincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain. It is the mort 
fascinating #tory of gipsey life ever published in this 
country, snd though truthful to life, is yet mort start 
ling in many of its absorbing chapters 
ani glowing panoramle picture 

Written expressly for us by 


It ie a wild 
De JH ROBINSON 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tuk Conspimatons ov Cova 


A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Coban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter, Mr Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Sea His peculiar facilities have enabled him to weave 
many scenes of actual observation into the thread of 
his romance with great effect 

¥ CLINTON BARRINGTON 


Written for us by 


THE ARMOREER OF TYRE: or. Tre Onacte ann rts 
Priest This romance of ancient Tyre te one of the 
most popniar of Cobb's stores. and paints a very y 


ing picture of life im that luxurious city 


7 
Tt hae heen 
dramatized and played im nearly every theatre in this 
country, afd bas passed through three editions in 1 
fon The present be the fourteenth edition whirh we 
have published 
Written for us by SYLVANUS CORR Ja 
THE SMUGGLER: or, THe Sromers oF tur Coast 
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meetic and military. in Rueda Torkes 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NE@LECT. 


BY MRs. 


EDSON. 





Beside a ruined wall 
A graceful clinging vine 
Trails in the dust—no careful hand 
Has taught it how to climb. 
The tender leaves are crushed, 
And where the sunlight weaves 
Its golden threads, the blossoms lie 
Beneath the drifted leaves. 


Beside the garden walks 
Gay flowers burst into bloom ; 
While fairer buds with drooping lids 
Lie paling in the gloom. 
Within a tangled swamp 
Of cedars briar o'errun, 
A brook glides o'er the slimy stones, 
Where shoots the slantwise sun. 


And eo onr hearts and lives 
Are clogged with rank decay, 
Because we fail to find the good 
By tearing weeds away. 
Too often gaudy show 
Blunts our diviner sight, 
And so our sluggish souls reflect 
But slantwise beams of light. 


J LOVING OR HATING. 

When I loved you, I can’t but allow 
I had many an exquisite minute; 

But the scorn that I feel for you now, 
Hath even more luxury in it.” 


Thus, whether we're on or we're off, 
Some witchery seems to await you; 
To love you is pleasant enough, 
But 0, ‘tis delicious to hate you! 
Tom Moore. 





HOPE IN LOVE. 
Flora’s choice Buttons of a mingled dye 
Is hope—even in the depths of misery. —Browwe. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BABYS SHOE, 
A LITERALLY TRUE TALE OF PATAGONIA. 


BY WALTER ‘CLARENCE. 

I presume most of my readers have heard of 
Patagonia, and of the Straits of Magellan; but 
few, very few persons have really seen that coast, 
and land of utter desolation. Even among those 
“who go down to the sea in ships and do business 
in great waters,” there are comparatively very 
few who know more regarding this far southern 
locality than that Cape Horn is situated at its 
southern extremity, and that it is a disagrecable 
spot for navigators and mariners to pass in con- 
sequence of the stormy weather which prevails 
over the greatest portion of the year, and the 
intense cold that is experienced, except on rare 
occasions, even during the summer season. Mas- 
ters of vessels usually give Cape Horn a wide 
birth—steering far to the southward, where the 
wind is generally more steady, and where they 
are not so liable to be caught by heavy squalls 
off the highlands. It is but seldom that those 
who “double Cape Horn,” as it is termed in 
nautical parlance, even sight the curved summit 
ot the lofty rocks off Terra del Fuego, whence 
the appellation Cape Horn is derived, and those 
see it only at a distance. At one period it was 
thought that ships bound to the Pacific Ocean 
would save time, and avoid tempestuous weather 
and rough seas, by going through the narrow 
straits of Magellan, and I believe some few ships 
did take this course ; but it was soon discovered 
that the navigation through the straits was 
tedious and fraught with numerous perils, on ac- 
count of the fogs and variable currents which 
therein prevail, and the practice was discontinued, 
and of late years, so much of the commerce be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific is carried on by 
means of steamships, aided by the railroad across 
the Isthmus of Darien, that the voyages around 
the cape are much less frequently undertaken 
than they were a few years ago, and it is possi- 
ble, in the course of time, may be almost alto- 
gether discontinued, even by whalers. 

In the summer of 1845, H. M. ship Beagle, a 
government surveying schooner, which had been 
for years employed in the survey of thé’ coast of 
Patagonia and the Straits of Magellan, came in- 
to the port of Valparaiso, short of both officers 
and crew, many of whom had died, while others 
had been invalided home. The lieutenant com- 
mander, Hall, was to replenish his crew by drafts 
from any man-of-war he could find in Valparaiso, 
and to obtain the services of a few officers as 
volunteers, until the Beagle was relieved by a 
ship sent out from England, and then on her 
way. He experienced no ditficulty in either case. 
Sailors, and men-of-war men especially, are al- 
ways ready for a change from the daily monoto- 
ny of their lives—even though the change may 
promise to expose them to greater hardships, 
and there were plenty of young officers eagerly 
desirous of serving for a few months on board 
the surveying schooner. 

The writer of this present article was one of 
the volunteers on that occasion; the summer had 
just begun—that is to say—it was the beginning 
of November, the summer season in the southern 
hemisphere—and it was not thought we should 
be called upon to suffer any very great hardships 
during the brief period our services would be 
required, 

We sailed for Terra del Fuego, the large island 
southward of the American continent, between 
which and the mainland runs the far-famed 
Straits of Magellan. It is not my purpose to 
give a scientitic, or even a yeographical account 
ot the cruise, which, except to a few, would be 
tedious and uninteresting. Suffice it to say that 
one day the Beagle came to anchor in a deep 
inlet, midway through the straits, and officers 
and men all left the vessel for a run on shore, 
leaving only a sufficient number on board to care 
properly for the vessel. The Patagonian tribes 
are not numerous, neither are they such a gigan- 
tic race as the records of earlier mariners pretend- 
ed. Lord Byron and Admiral Gambier report- 
eg on their retarn from Patagouia io the middle 
of the last century, that they had met with sav- 
+ges ten feet in height, and one of these naviga- 
tors related how a chief who bad been presented 
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with a small mirror, was so astonished at seving 
therein the reflection of his face, that he started 
with surprise, and knocked down, by the move- 
inent, twelve stout sailors, who chanced to be 
standing in a cluster near him! Still they are a 
tall, muscular people, perhaps on an average not 


Y% 
LA 


Jess than six feet in stature, and consequently | 


the tallest race of men in the world. We have 
frequently seen them, clad in their guanaco-skin 
mantles, and generally coming down to the shore 
horseback—males and females; and have 
conversed with them by signs, and traded trifling 
articles with them for skins, and except that they 
are superior in stature, we found them to resem- 
ble in color and features the ordinary 
Indian. 


on 


American 
But on the shore en which we had now 
landed, we saw no signs of inhabitants, and the 
soil appeared to be utterly untit for the support 
of human beings. Desolate and gloomy as is 
the entire coast of Patagonia, this particular spot 
appeared to be the centre of the desvlation of 
desolation! Gigantic rocks towered above our 
heads to the height of seven or eight hundred 
feet, overhanging the water, and threatening to 
fall at any moment and fill up the narrow chan- 
nel of the strait. These rocks are full of dark, 
deep, black caverns, worn by the constant mo- 
tion of the water, which rushed into them and 
receded with a terrific, howling, rushing sound, 
as if they were the veritable caves of Eulus—the 
abode of the winds—which were sent forth hence 
to do their mission, to desolate the sea-coast of 
distant shores, or to waft the sail of commerce to 
its destined haven. Huge seabirds, among the 
rest the gigantic albatross, had built their nests 
high up in the most inaccessible portions of these 
beetling cliffs, safe enough from the intrusion of 
their only enemy, man, and as nightfall ap- 
proached they wended their way homewards 
from sea in thousands, darkening the atmosphere 
with the shadow of their huge wings, and scream- 
ing discordantly, and filling the air with horrible 
and deafening sounds, which were echoed and 
re-echoed among the rocks and cliffs, and repeat- 
ed a thousand fold. Lazy, stately penguins 
marched solemnly to their nests in the rock, like 
a line of soldiers, after having spent the day in 
fishing on the reefs, and now end then a huge 
walrus, or some other species of seal, poked up 
his tusked head at the mouth of the caves, with 
a frightful baying sound, appearing as if he were 
the demon guardian of the dark, glgomy abode. 
The spot was sublime in its fearful desolation. 
For a day or two—in the companionship of oth- 
ers—it was calculated to fill the mind with a not 
unpleasing feeling of awe; but to have resided 
here a month, a week, and alone, or with but 
one or two companions, without hope of rescue, 
we thought and said, would drive the unhappy 
creatures thus situated to insanity. We had 
wandered perhaps a mile from the shore, climb- 
ing gently all the way, occasionally discharging 
our fowling pieces at some incautious seabird, 
resting idly on the rocks, oftener, to listen to the 
terrific reverberations, as the noise of the report 
flew from rock to rock, from cavern to cavern, 
and seemed to roll along from peak to peak, 
echoing and re-echoing, until the atmosphere 
trembled with the concussions all around us ; 
when suddenly, one of the party, somewhat in 
advance of his companions, uttered an ejacula- 
tion of surprise, which called us all to his side as 
quickly as possible. He held something in his 


hand. 

“ What is it? What prize have you discover- 
ed?” was asked, impatiently, by one and 
another. 

He held aloft by its string a shoe—a tiny ba- 
by’s shoe—such as might have been worn by an 
infant of two or three years old! Perhaps noth- 
ing else on earth cowld have occasioned such an 
outburst of exclamations of surprise and wonder, 
as the sight of such an object in such a place! 

How came it there? we asked one another 
more by looks than words. Then, one by one 
each took the shoe in his hand, handling it rev- 
erentially, as if afraid it would disappear—as if 
each one doubted his own eyes. It was, indeed, 
a child’s shoe—a dainty little piece of workman- 
ship—made of puce-colored prunella—(I believe 
I am correct in the term)—the glossy, soft mate- 
rial from which such articles are manufactured. 
It was not much worn, but the color was a little 
decomposed by exposure. But—good God of 
heaven! what child of that tender age could 
have been brought to this desolate spot? Unfit- 
ted to be the abode of the severest anchorite the 
world ever saw. A spot on which Saint Kevin 
would have gone mad ! 

Ifa child had been here, a woman had been 
here too! That idea seemed naturally to follow 
by a logical conclusion. Not a savage Indian, 
inured to hardships; but a delicate lady—such 
as one might imagine to be the mother of a child 
who should wear such ashoe as that! For there 
was not one amongst us who had not possessed 
the shoe with an individuality—and decided from 
its appearance that it had once been worn by a 
pretty little girl, with light hair and wondering 
blue eyes, just able to toddle alone, and to be 
proud of its elegant pedal coverings, and desirous 
of attracting the attention of every one it saw to 
them 

: snails reading once, of the excitement 
caused amongst a party of rough gold diggers in 
California, in consequence of a woman’s shoe 
having been found by one of the number. How 
they danced, and sung, and offered wonderful 
sums in gold dust to the lucky finder, to obtain 
possession of the coveted treasure. How it call- 
ed up to the minds of those rough miners vis- 
ions of home and absent yet dearly loved ones 
they might never meet again, but for whom they 
were toiling in the midst of privations and hard- 
ships in a far distant land. But, I venture to 
say, that woman’s shoe never called up such 
yearning desires for home, such wonder as to its 
advent to this gloomy seat of desolation, such 
soulfelt pity for its once possessor, as did the 
finding of the infant's shoe on the desert shores 
of Patagonia. 

“But where there 


ething else! 


there must be 
Unless it dropped from the 


is a shoe, 
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Sach 


was the conelusion we all arrived at. 
Robinson Crusoe found the print of a naked foot 
in the sand, and surmised that some human 
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creature, savage or civilized, was near him; but 
finding no further evidence, believed that Satan 
had set the stamp to torment him. But his 
Satanic majesty surely could have no motive in 
placing an infant's shoe, of evident human man- 
ufacture, in this sterile, Gud-forsaken spot ! 

“Perhaps some unfortunate 
through the straits, had been wrecked here, and 
& passenger, or the captain's wife and hild, might 
have been on board!” 

“Ifso, where were they now! Where were 
the remnants of the wreck?) What had become 
of those who had escaped and wandered here? 
Were they still living, or had they perished by 
starvation, or gone mad with despair, and hurled 
themselves into the dark waters of the strait, or 
had they, happily, been rescued by some passing 
vessel! Whoever they were, whatever had be- 
come of them, how came this infant’s shoe to be 
“a Sip igy in such a spot, and nothing else 


ship passing 





eral search was resolved upon, 
if any shipwrecked persons were living on the 
coast, they must have wandered ‘far away, or 
they must have heard the report of the guns, 
and knowing that they were fired by civilized 
beings, they would have joyfully made their ap- 
pearance. Fora long time the search resulted 
in finding no other evidences of humanity in this 
gloomy region. We were about to give up and 
to regard the mystery as inexplicable, when a 
prolonged shout from a sailor, who had ventured 
by himself to climb a slippery rock which had 
led him to a fissure on its opposite side, attracted 
our attention. We shouted in reply, and as 
quickly as possible made our way towards him. 
It was no easy task for a while, until we found 
that if we had gone a little further on, we should 
have come to a ledge of rock, over which we 
could have passed with comparative ease. 

The sailor had discovered two skeletons! The 
bones were bleached as white as snow, but they 
were evidently male skeletons, and those of tall, 
large-framed men. A few—very few—shreds of 
coarse cloth and canvass were found near, ad- 
hering to the rocks. The clothing had been torn 
from the bodies of the sufferers by the carrion 
birds, doubtless, and the greater portion carried 
away by the wind, while the flesh had been pick- 
ed clean from the bones, by the same vile crea- 
tures! This discovery urged us to proceed fur- 
ther, though from the appearance of the skeletons 
they must have lain thus exposed to the clements 
for years, at least. 

In a short time our search was rewarded by 
the discovery of a cleft in the rocks, which might 
have served for a shelter from the inclemency of 
the weather. A few pieces of plank scattered 
around, satisfied us that human beings had once 
dwelt on the spot, and we entered the cavern. 
Hanging to the side of the rock within, were 
several articles of female attire, and a heavy, 
coarse, pilot jacket. Near these lay a sea-boat, 
very much worn. It was so dark within, that 
we could scarcely see, and night was coming on. 
We therefore returned to the ship, and the next 
morning renewed our search, provided with 
matches, lanterns and torches. We again visit- 
ed the spot and entered the cavern. After strik- 
ing a light we discovered several articles of cab- 
in furniture, much broken and worn. A table 
stood at the far end, and on it lay, open at the 
gospel of Saint Matthew, a Bible of the descrip- 
tion issued by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, printed in 1807. Several other books, 
an epitome of navigation, Johnson’s Dictionary, 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, and a chiid’s prim- 
er—all old and worn, the latter printed in Liv- 
erpool, in 1806. 

Stowed near by were three or four provision 
casks, marked T.S. K.—ali empty! But on 
the opposite side was another cask still, contain- 
ing several pieces of seal’s blubber, perfectly hard 
and dry. All this was sadly suggestive! A 
party of shipwrecked persons had evidently been 
here, and had resided here tor a long time; or 
why were at least four casks of provisions, each 
capable of containing two hundred weight, found 
here—empty? How many in number had been 
the unfortunates, we as yet could not say. We 
had seen but two skeletons. 

“ Hillo, there!’ was shouted by a lieutenant, 
who had quitted the cavern a few moments be- 
fore. We answered the shout, and proceeded to 
the spot from whence it came. 

He had lighted upon another cavern, or in- 
denture in the rocks, which had been and still 
was partially boarded over by ship’s timbers. 
Here there were signs of a ; reater attempt at 
comfort. A handsome Pembroke table occupied 
the centre, and on it lay a Church of England 
prayer-book, a volume of Cowper’s poems, and 
a lady’s work box. ‘Wo glasses also stood on 
the table, and in a sea-chest were several articles 
of female clothing of a better quality than those 
in the other cave. The clothing was marked 
G. B. We looked at the imprint of the books. 
They were all of the same old date. All printed 
at the beginning of the century ! 

We feli satistied that there must be other skel- 
etons, unless all had died earlier than the two 
men whose remains had been found, and had 
been interred by them who left no one to per- 
form the last sad office tor themselves! A fur- 
ther search revealed an inner cavern, Or rather 
an inner room, the rock answering for the sites, 
and the top carefully boarded over. Here was a 
smaller table, and three stools such as are some- 
times used on board ship. In brackets on the 
wall hung a ship’s musket, a cutlass, aud a larze 
spyglass, and in one corner was a bed of canvass 
(pieces of ship's sails), on which lay 
ing posture, 2 female skeleton, clot 
garments, still perfectly whole ; 
around were numerous 
articles of clothing 


, in a crouca- 
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woolen 
scattered 
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and 


trinkets, and sma! 


We quitted the cavern sick at heart, and pro 


ceeded to search yet further Not far distant we 
found another indentation in the rock, in which 
were several pans and kettles, rusty and eaten 
with age and the action of the elements, and the 
base of the rock stil] showed marks of having 
There was 


’ ces of 
hat piece t 


been submitted to the action of fire. 


no wood on this desolate coast 
broken and charred furniture |; aL 





ing aroend 
ng around, 





counted for the scarcity of furniture in the cav- 


} » ‘ exthir 
erns, and showed that one by one, everything 
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had 
been burnt to supply warmth and tire tor cook- 
ing purposes. Perhaps 
gone too; but death stepped in, and rendered 


except what was actually indispensable, 


these last would have 


tire no longer necessary ! 


After consultation, it was resolved to gather | 


together the three skeletons, and after finding a 
fitting spot—if such were possible—to inter them 
decently, and to remove the best preserved arti- 
cles found, to the ship. The contents of the sea- 
chest were closely examined, in hopes of finding 


some better clue to the unfortunate victims 
names, or that of the ship from which they came ; 
but nothing was discovered, though the search 
brought to light a quantity of infant’s clothing, 
and a child’s rattle, and a necklace of coral beads. 
In the volume of Cowper's poems, was written 
on the fly leaf, “To Mary, from Jane Bruce, 
Christmas Day, 1804."" 

After a long search we discovered a small 
patch of shallow, sandy soil, on which we de- 
termined to dig the graves; but we found that 


ground. Some curious piles of stones and pieces 
of rock attracted our notice, and we found upon 
examination, that they had been thus placed as 
headstones over the graves of those of the unfor- 
tunate party who had died while there were still 
left others to bury them out of sight. 
marked with the initials of those who lay buried 


time. 
smaller pile, more tastily disposed, and sheltered 
by the rocks from the rude winds. 
was a heap of baby toys, arranged in order, and | 
a vase of cut-glass—empty—but which had prob- 
ably once ¢ d some of the infant 
who lay beneath. For this was the tomb of the 
child whose little shoe had led to the sad discov- 
ery, and it had evidently died while the mother, 
whose skeleton we had found in the interior cav- 
ern, was still able to ornament the grave, and 
probably to come and weep over it every day. 

We buried the two male skeletons in one shal- 
low grave ; that of the woman and mother side 
by side with that of the child, and there in that 
far distant spot, in that bleak, inhospitable, deso- 
late region they will rest in peace, probably nev- 
er again re-visited by human beings, ull the 
graves of earth shall give up their dead ! 

The relics we had found were taken on board 
the Beagle, and the greater portion were carried 
to England by Li C jer Hall, 
but the child’s shoe was purchased of the sailor 
who found it, by an officer, who said he should 
always keep it as a memento of the sad discovery 
of the fate of those hapless béings. Probably 
the shoe had fallen from the infant’s foot while 
being carried in the arms of its father or mother, 
or one of the crew, and had been left unheeded 
when it fell. 

It is a sad thing to reflect upon—these poor 
creatures thus left to perish slowly on this desert 
coast, with no hope of rescue. A sad thing to 
retlect upon, the mother watching over the dying 
infant; then carrying it to its bleak, shallow 
grave, and weeping over it, as she arranged the 
rocks and the toys with which the babe had so 
often played. A sad thing to think of the party, 
watching day by day, hoping against hope, for 
the rescue that never came, and at last, when all 
their provision was gone, and nearly all their 
means of procuring warmth were expended, sub- 
sisting for a while on seal’s blabber, until at last 
they died one by one of starvation and cold! 
But saddest of all must have been the fate of 
those who survived the rest. The poor woman 
who died alone in the cavern, crouching her 
limbs together for warmth, and the men, who 
had probably gone to take a last look to see if 
some ship were not coming, on board of which 
they might yet escape and be rescued from death, 
and falling to the earth in weakness ere they 
reached their rude shelter, and thus exposed to 
the cold, pitiless elements yielded up their breath ! 
Several years after, I heard that Lieutenant Hall, 
on his return to England, had made diligent in- 
quiry in hopes of learning the name of some ship 
that had sailed to that distant coast, and never 
since been heard of, that he might gain some 
clue to the names of those on board, and let their 
friends know their unhappy fate. But all that 
he could learn was that two ships—the Laurel 
and the Sappho, had sailed from Liverpool, both 
in 1809, for Valparaiso, and had never arrived 
there, and that the captains’ names were Dobson 
and Williams. This was all. The owners of 
the ships were dead. Nobody knew anything of 
the crews or passengers. Perhaps their friends 
were all dead long ago, or those who still lived 
had been so young at the time, that they had 
forgotten them. A report was published in the 
newspapers, and it was surmised that one or 
both of those ships tried to pass through the 
Straits of Magellan, and had got on shore ; that 
the crew and passengers had escaped to the 
rocks and carried thither such provisions and 








furnitnre as they could, and thus lived until their 
provisions were gone and they had died of star- 
vation, and the vessel or vessels had been broken 
up or burnt by the natives tor the sake of the 
iron, which the Patagonians have some simple, 
rude means of fashioning into weapons and other 
articles adapted to their own wants. They have 
abundance of iron amongst them which must 
have been procured in this way, but they will 
never explain how they became 
it. 

The Patagonian savages are not a cruel race, 


would have reseued them and cared for them in 
their rude way, as they have often done to others 
and it is probable that 





in similar circumstances ; 


on board, they had never taken the trouble 


search the shore—a mile inland, 


foand the remains of the 








} and crew. 

| At best, life is not very long. A few more 
| smiles, a few more tears, some pleasure, me 

| pain, sunshine and song, clouds and darkness 








hasty greetings, a>rupt ‘areweils—then our lute 
play will close, and injure rer will pase 
| away. Is it worth while & 





already this spot had been chosen for a burying- | 


All were | 


beneath, but at this distant date, I have forgotten © 
the initials, though I noted them down at the | 
Farthest of all, standing alone, was a | 


On the top | 


possessed of le 


and it is likely that they never discovered the | 
ship, until all belonging to her had died, or they | 


when they did discover the wreck, finding noone | 
to | 
where we had | 
unfortunate passengers | 
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| dv say that be died cf inf rimation of ee ae: J 
MustOl try to make gie believe ape uupr 
§ that—information on the brain we ’ “ ‘ . : 
as Kreatest foo | koow on Ut help auchis ie 
presumptuous rorance wv be lida th at t ; 
lectures ome cold night last winter. try & t + 





lieve, together with the met ot = large 
Danes, that the sun Was then nearer 
| would be tu the hottest 
try tO suppress on my mind, 
time is money’ © the duit’ Why 
(he bas bis whole tie — he pever w 
| thing but loaf) and the rid ku how poor he tx 
| you can't make me believe sieti stuf’ [wonder « 
| wil carry me off, if Le died of information 
arose from the table flushed with excitement 
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| 
A correspondent of @ Nashviiie pene tells ae ’ 

& person Who Was going to Chattiuccge ou the + ‘ 
When the train entered the eee aud foun 
sald persou asked @ stragger how tony if would 





Alon 





through = Stranger was « bit of a wag. and fed. re 
hours, Person thought be would avati hiiset | . 
opportunity to don a clean shirt, awd about u tow Le 
had “'shucked hiwseif,” the train dasted out | hay 
ligat, exposing bis person to the ascoutsned Rete ot some 
hun dred pairct eyes belonging to passengers I a 
pO linen, and about as miaeh other clothes as t A podle 
Belvidere —and uo chance to iun 
| By a steamboat explosion on a Western river a pa 
ger was thrown unhurt tuto the water, and ot once «fru “ 
out lustily for the store, Giowing lke w ps dhs ise wil the 
while. He reached the bank sitost exhaveled. and was 


caught by @ bystander aud drawn out pautug 
| aH Well, old fellow,” swid bis frieud, © nad « hard time, 
jel 


* Yeoyes, pretty hard, considerin’. Wasn't doin’ it for 


myself, Chough—was a workin’ for one © Uiew lueurance 
ffi and I 


offices in New York 


Got & policy 
wanted Co save them 


1 didu't care 





on my life, 


Madame de Stae! waaa pitiless talker Sone 
men, who wished to teach ter a lessou, introd 
son to her who, they said, was a ve 
blue stocking recetved bim gractous 

duce an impres begun to talk away, 
thousand questions, su eur 

did not notice that her visitor made no reply 
Visit was over, the geutieumen asked ( 
liked their triend’? A most delightful nar w 
reply. “ What wit and learniug! 
in—the Visitor was deaf aud duuib 
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John Wesley, in a consiterable party, had beea main. 
taining with great earnestness the doctrine. | popude 
vot Det, agaiust bis sister, wiose talents were not up. 


worthy of the family to which she belomsed At last the 
preacher, to put an end to the comtrovess), put tis argue 
ment in the shape of a dictum, and said a te ont 
ter, the voice of the people is the voice or Go Ves 


she repiied, mildiy, “it ered, © Cruviiy 





erucity 


him!" A more admirable answer perhaps | Lever Was 
given. 

There are certain Persons with very uncertain votions 
respecting the placing of adjectives; as they tucert that 
part Of Speech in the sentence, they cure ttle for its 


proximity to the noun 


for instance, in Clespenio & 
be seeu announced, * 


ay 
These Deautitul peur oned 


waist. 






coats, only 4 guinea!” A poor fellow, who foster) pe 
rambulated the metropolis with maretes ofa ren ariatle 
texture, bad & singular a# ubcetbent, thus tuy a 
hap orth of matches of a poor old man made of tereign 
wood! 
“ [wonder what has become of the snuflers’ said Mrs 


ohnson. * T bave been looking for them ail toe evening 
and eau’t find them, bigh nor iow Nobody could wive 
herany futormation. Atter awhile the hired Db 
getting sleepy, commenced to pull off bis boo 
tory to going to bed * All dis day, said oe 
kot some little grabbel stones in my pox Dker- d kit 
‘em out now.” Mle turned up his boot aut poured out 
the snutlers. 


A friend, while talking of his skill in the skating ‘ine 
was boasting to another that he could cut au) letier, 
large or email, with his skates upon the ice 

* How do you manage to dot the i's’ * wwid the other 

“UO, earily enough,” was the reply ‘Lheut the body 
ro the latter, and on putting ov the turn at the bottem, 
my heeis generally sup from uoder me, and | cowe 


jown 

iu a sic ae position, making the most perfect “dot you 
ever sa) 

Old Rough and Ready assembled his counei! « t (ffloers 


the night previous to the batile of Buena Viets 

advice A thousand 
raised, and the * “of numbers pot underrated 
Some were for giving battle, some for falling back At 
last it came to the gewerai’s turn, © Are you au done, 
gentlemen’ Then,’ coolly added Taylor, “i shail ad 
journ this meeting till after the fight to morrow 


* Our idee ia, 
“that 





says a fellow that Ot @ shrew for a wife, 


Wowan’s love is like Scotch snuff 
We get one pinch, and that’s eveugl 
Our old darkey says: 


** Woman's lab is India rubber— 
It stretch de more de incre you lub her “* 


“Tm towld they wont take this letther through the 
post bekase. it weighs over bait ap ounce +) Lat mun i to 
do, hone 

badd hy,” 
haun ° 

* Bedad'”’ replies Mike, delighted at his friend's eagart 
ty,’ Luiver neti a © that. Sure, two heads 
nor one, any 


says Pat, ‘put another head on it, ye ouad- 


we tber 


A Jerseyman was very sick, abi was not expe “ to 
recover Mis triends got sround his bed, and our oF 
mage 


hem 


“John, do you feel willing to die?’ 

John * made an effort” to give his views on the «ul 
de t, and answered, with his feevie voice. 

*I—thina— -1d rather stay —where—Im 


roa better ac 
quaint 


A Western paper, on whose statement we re iy 
lishes the followiug agricultural fact — ~~ Dur 
past Vegetation ip Chis section bas just eon rearing ‘nod 
pitching ike young colts Oa til pigiats vue 
growing—the sound resembling the rower of the orem te 
distance. With corm and weeds It bas beeu twigs and 
brouse —weeds a little auent” 


A 
k 


Aman down in Lynn, it is said, mate eo many prire of 
shoes in oue day, bet it took his two days to count 
them! He was a smart one, but uot quite + t . 
up in New Hampenire, who built se uuany tiles of stone 
Wall in One day, that it toom Lim all that might and the 
next day to get home again’ 


Tacitus says:—*' In the early ages man lived « iife of 
Innocence mates wity Lyon thie a er rhe 

* Whea was this period of innocence’ The fret woman 

went astray. The very first ten that ware born ine the 
world Killed the second = When did the time of sunpieity 
begin’ 

Voltaire related toMr Sherievk an areclote of Swift 
Lady Carteret, wife of the lord lieutenant. said uw Switt 


The ait of Ireland very ex erent and bea ly 
* Por goodness’ sake. miadam = sani swift ae “0 
in Bugiand; tor, if you do, they will certainly tar | 
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